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Clubs yoi 



An all-purpose iron 
tor distance otf 
the fairways. Used in 
much the same way as 
today's 41 iron. 


Even In the old days, 
putters took 
queer shaoes. This one 
has a wooden head, 
faced with iron. 


The year was 1895. 

The first U.S. Open was played at Newport. 

Eleven men entered. 

Horace Rawlins won with a 173 for 36 holes. 

Golf has changed a lot since then. 

Most woods and irons are no longer made by hand. 
Their shafts are steel instead of hickory. 


Their proud old names have given way to antiseptic number 
Happily, there is one club that hasn’t changed a bit. 
Canadian Club is still made in the same way that 
Hiram Walker created back in 1858. And it's still a preferrc 
whisky wherever distinguished people gather. 

At country clubs. Private homes. Fine hotels. Restaurant 
And taverns. 



I might have seen a1 



Mashie-Niblick 

CorrosDonds to today’s 
06 or 01 iron. 

Th« dceo ndges ort its 
(ace gave DaUs 
me reaui^ed backsom. 


Driver 

Note the learner Inset, 
affixed with wooden 
pegs. Club bottom 
is ram's horn and 
brass, for added strength. 


Why this whisky's universal popularity? 

Canadian Club has the lightness of Scotch and the smooth 
satisfaction of Bourbon. No other whisky tastes quite like it. 
You can stay with it all evening long. In short ones before 
dinner, in tall ones after. 

You owe it to yourself to try Canadian Club — the world’s 
lightest whisky — this very evening. 



Gooseneck Niblick 

This is an early 
gooseneck club. Some 
modern clubs are 
designed this way In 
an attempt to 
prevent shanking. 


the first U.S. Open. 



189S 


Track Iran 

So-named because it 
was used lor lofting 
the ball out of ruts 
made by horse-drawn 
maintenance wagons. 


first made in 1858 
by Hiram Walker. 

it w.is first 
served m exclusive 
dentiemen's riuhs 


Gutta>Parcha Ball 

Replaced the (vciir'cr 
ball In the mld-1800s. 
Its heavier weight led 
to the use of shorter. 
SQuattier club heads, 
with hickory shafts. 



suMuen or'CuuMM Cl 


HIRIM WN.K£RtSl]NSllMI1E0 
MKEmilliCMUai 


*The Best In The House”*in 87 lands 

Clubs courtesy Golf Trading Company, New York, N Y, 



Choice seat for a memorable "Command Performance." This is u particularly 
^oocl time* to ask your Cadillac dealer for a ''Command Performance”. . . an ideal opportunity to 
take tlie wheel of tiie elegant lOos Cadillac and experience the responsiveness of the largt'si. 
smoothest V'-8 engine ever to powt*r a production passenger car. 

Enjoy Cadillac's (juiet comfort tind the convenience of its many 
power assists. Visit your authorized Cadillac dealer st)on. A 
-Command Performance” test drive will be yours for the asking. 
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Next week 

A HITTING FAMINE has swept 
Ihe hig leagues and with it a 
plague of theories explaining 
why. William l.eggcit exam- 
ines a few of them and then 
tells what is really happening. 

A CAREFftee TEXAN named 
I.ec Trevino, who finished fifth 
in last year's Open, is the sort 
of guy who wilt win a SlOO bet 
putting with a Dr Pepper bot- 
tle. then blow it all al poker. 

MEXICO CITY BY CAR? A lot 
of Americans will try it in this 
Olympic year Jack Olsen of- 
fers tt siimuluimg report on 
what is likely to befall them 
as they mose slowly - south. 


e I96II RY tiur 


rtKMISSION 



More races 
are won on 

Firestones 



than; 
any other tires. 


M ttt UQ, FkwioM UrM hm tcmd U «1 m to all athan 




yUhBPevBpyou look, you see nuU 


Hew mai’k of authority: the Continental Hark III 

(with Budd-built parts) A distinctively individual motorcar, 
The car of the generation. From the 
Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Company. 

One of the 29 leading cars w'"* 
quality components* made by 

~M^gWS9M9W COMPMSY 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION • DETROIT. MtCHICAr 




Looks like the exposure problem 
has finally been licked. 

Credit the new Nikkormat FTN 
"self-compensating” meter 
Works this way. About 60% of its 
sensitivity is concentrated in the 
center of the viewfinder screen, 
diminishing rapidly toward the 
edges. Brightness differences between 
subject and background have little or 
no effect on meter response. 

Hence, consistently accurate exposure; 
even with back-lighting, brilliant beach or 
snow scenes, etc. 

Same "center-weighted" metering principle 
as used in the famous Nikon Photomic TN . 
thru-the-lens syste^n, 

. See the new FTN at your Nikon dealer. Under $270 
with SOmm Aulc I'ilkkor 12 lens. Or write. 

Nikon Inc., Gardenpty, New York 11530. 

of Ehrc-nrefcn Pnoto-Ootical Industries, me. 
Anglophcw Ltd.. P Q ) 


and]L(0)i@ 

let’s go 
CAJVIPING! 


tliero’s nothing so enjoyable as camping out. And 
with Wenzel Tents and Sleeping Rags you get extra h-atures, extra 
quality to assure you of added ple.asure. So, let’s go camping . . . 
with Wenzel! America's Leading Line Since 1887. 

For greater comfort and warmth 
look for Wenzel Bonded-Plus 
Sleeping Bags filled 100% with 
Improved Dacron® 88 Polyester. 

Write for name of nearest dealer 
H. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO. • ST. LOUIS, MO. 63132 • ST. GEORGE. UTAH 84770 




BOOKTALK 

Another literate volume proves again 
that fishing is more than just sport 

A llah docs not dcduci from man's al- 
1 lotted time those hours spent fishing," 
goes an ancient proverb about a pastime 
which is as much a spiritual exercise us it is 
a sport. This may be why good writers who 
like (0 fish often lavish their best talents on 
their favorite sport. 

hdward Weeks, retired editor of 7/ie At- 
taiaic is no exception. His newt 

book. Fresh Haters (S7.95. Allaniic-Littic. 
Brown. Boston), dc-ils mainly with fly-rod 
fishing for trout and salmon, but it is far 
more concerned with esthetics than with 
techniques. "In fishing as in love." writes 
Weeks, "ihcrc is the innocence and sur- 
prise of the first rapture and the Joy. more 
deeply felt, of renewal." 

For much of his adult life Ted Weeks lis- 
tened only half interested to the wild-cycd 
banter of friends concerning rods, rushing 
streams and leaping fish- subjects which, 
he recalls, "stninded to me as mysterious 
as sex but not nearly so much fun." Final- 
ly. goaded by the angleis. on a June eve- 
ning in 193S he found himself in a boat on 
Massachusetts* North River, fly nwi in hand. 
\ school of small striped bass arrived, and 
30 years of sweet madness had begun. "Love 
is pictures." he writes of the experience, 
"and my mind's eye was to hold thereafter 
my initial exposure to that swirling p<>wer 
underwater which called out something la- 
tent in me. ... A single vision is enough 
for most converts." 

Fresh Waier'. is plainly a paean to angling 
a 30-year odyssey of wild fish taken from 
beautiful waters. Those who love the sport 
as Weeks docs wtill understand when he 
w riles: "I doubt if I shall ever outgrow the 
excitement bordering on panic which I feel 
the instant I know I have a strong, un- 
manageable fish ... on my line." And they 
will learn the wisdom that 30 years on the 
water can leach. "I know that the hot bliHKi 
has cooled and that I no longer reckon in 
terms of how many or how big." W'ceks con- 
fesses. One of his most memorable moments 
is the pursuit, capture and release of a two- 
pound 10-ounce native trout ’'rom a tiny 
brook in a remote Cape C'v'd cranberry bog. 

Despite occasional moments of dark con- 
cern over the future of the nation's streams. 
Fresh Haters is tilled for the must part with 
a special kind of joy and silent wonder that 
readers will find easy to share. Years ago 
explaining what the Northwest Miramichi 
meant to him. Weeks prophetically summed 
up what he has made an underlying theme 
of this hook: "the feeling of privacy so 
rare in our urban life, the absence of litter 
and waste, the reassurance of unchanging 
natural beauty." 

- Dav Lfvis 


MR: 





Championship 
cars and 
stock cars- 
Firestone keeps 
adding to its 
winning record. 


As far back as 1909. 
the company founder, 

Mr, Harvey S. Firestone, 
foresaw the possibilities of 
using the race track as a 
laboratory for the advancement of 
tire engineering. 

Since then, more races have 
been won on Firestone tires than 
any others. 

In the very first Indianapolis 500, 
for example, Ray Harroun rode to 
victory on Firestone tires. From that 
race on. more winning drivers have 
used Firestones than any other kind. 

Over the years. Firestone has 
consistently used its racing research 
to help make safer, better tires 
for everyday use. 


The Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
paid tribute to Firestone with these 
words: "No other company has made 
greater contributions to automotive 
safety, both on the speedway and 
on the highway, than The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company." 


Whal mt Itirn on llio Irack ilyct yoo in oitr* 
m4r|lfl of t*U(|r on Iho rota. 

Today. Firestone racing tires are 
found on Indianapolis cars, stock 
cars, sports cars. Formula Ts, GT's- 
you name it. On short tracks or 
long tracks. Dirt, brick or asphalt. 
Winding courses or banked ovals. 

But the objective is always the 
same. Not just to wm, but to learn. 
For what we learn on the track we 
put into our tires. Like the original 
Super Sports Wide Oval tire. 

A direct result of our racing 
research, it's built on the lines of a 
racing tire. Almost two inches wider 
than a conventional tire. Result: 
a totally new kind of tire with fan- 
tastic roadability. A concept so 


outstanding that it's been extended to 
a full line of Wide Oval tires. And 
only Firestone could do it. So it's 
not what we get out of racing that 
counts, it’s what you get. ^fer, 
stronger, longer-lasting tires for 
your car. At 60.000 Firestone Safe 
Tire Centers, nationwide. 


o* -• 


FIRESTONE’S 


WINNING RECORD 

IN MAJOR RACES (U.S.) 

Indiinapolit SOD 
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(iiMIOnt 4-0ll)*i«l} 





The greatest tire name in racing 


LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


Ted Williams' life sior>. which begins 
on page 82 of this issue <lhc first of 
five installinents). is the culmination 
of years of discussion between Ted and 
a variety of hopeful writers and pub- 
lishers. The ouispoWcn NV .Uiams is one 
of the most interesting people in the 
world which seems like an extrava- 
gant statement but is not -and his 
story, a far cry from the standard sports 
biography, was much sought after. But 
for years Williams put off doing it be- 
cause. he said, he wanted it "done 
right." Inordinately sLspiciou.s of 
sporfswnfers. he would sometimes 
come close to an agreement to do the 



GANOei.. WILLIAMS ANO UNOCRWOOP AT WOBK 


Story, but, like one of the lighting Jish 
he loves to go after, he'd suddenly turn 
and break away again. 

Then John UndcrwotxJ of <iur staff 
did a fishing story with Ted (SI. Au- 
gust 21, 1967). and Williams was so 
impressed by the article that he decid- 
ed Underwood was the man who could 
work with him on his autobiography 
and get it right. Details were ironed 
out, and the result, as readers will dis- 
cover. is a memorable contribution to 
the literature of sport. 

Inthe first four installments Williams 
discourses loudly and clearly on the 
pKople and events associated with his 
long and spectacular career. Then, in 

6 


ihc final article, comes the long-await- 
ed treatise: Williams on Batting. It is 
almost certainly the most authoritative 
thing ever written on the demanding 
and delicate art of hitting a baseball, 
An Director Dick Gangel. who worked 
cio.scly with Williams and Underwood 
m the preparation of the batting chap- 
ter. says. "Williams is a bright, in- 
telligent guy, and hitting is an absev 
lute passion with him. I've never known 
anyone with such a consuming pas- 
sion for one thing." 

Underwotnl agrees. "I watched Ted 
with those Red Sox rookies in Mor- 
ida. He knows so much more than 
anybody else does about batting. He 
was a bit rough with the kids, a little 
impatient, but that’s the way he is. 
He's that way because he's such a per- 
fectionist. You'd be surprised at how 
little most of lixlay's players know 
atHlut their craft. Yet Williams can look 
at a man's batting swing and break it 
down and analyze it the way Hogan 
can a golf swing. 

"There's been a lot of baloney writ- 
tenabirut Williams," UndcrwtKidadds. 
"a lot about his not being cooperative 
and so on. But he can be extremely gra- 
CIOU.S and kind. It was an enjoyable 
a.ssignmcnt. In Florida we'd sit out un- 
derneath the live oak trees, and he'd 
talk. He's a great, great talker. Won- 
derful recall. I’d mention something 
he had done and he’d .say, 'You know 
about that?' And then he’d start tell- 
ing a .story about it. 

"He gets gruff at times. He gets into 
these Utile black rages. You have to 
bark back sometimes to let him know 
you're alive. We got along line." 

Williams established some illustrious 
records as a ballplayer, and with this 
article he sets two more. Installment 
one IS the longest baseball story wc have 
ever run in a single issue of Sports h • 
LUSTRATFD. and the five piarts together 
arc the longest overall. 
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The boxes are ^eat gifts by tliemlaveft. Handsome and well conslructed. Inside each box— fine lealhcrware. After all, who’d know 
better how to make things right for Dad than a man’s company? Hickok. 1. Wallet and key case in Arizona grained cowhide. 

Black or brown. In valet box. 2.Full grain, black cowhide pawcase wallet and Panther reversible belt, blflck to brown. In a box 
for cigarettes, even lOOnun ones. S.Water Buffalo leather in passcase wallet and 6-hook key case. Black, brown, olive. In jewelry' box. 


We asked Hickok 
for a surprise for fathers. 
They put a gift inside a gift 
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The Accutron tuning fork. 

The power behind 
our anti-tick movement. 


The things that make a 
watch tick are the things that 
can make a watch run wrong. 

Like its balance wheel. 
And mainspring and hair- 
spring. 

So we’ve left those things 
out of the Accutron® time- 
piece. 

We’ve replaced the whole 
works (including the tick) 
with a tiny tuning fork that 
hums. 

The tuning fork splits a 
second into more parts than 


do is 5 or 10.) 

The tuning fork’s uncanny 
precision makes Accutron .so 
nearly perfect that we can 
guarantee accuracy to within 
one minute a month.* 

That’s an average of 2 sec- 
onds a day. 

And many owners say 
they’re off only 1 second— or 
none at all. 

With accuracy like that, a 
watch has no busine.ss ticking 
when it could be humming. 

ACCUTRON’ by BULOVA 

It goes hm-m-m-m. 


the balance wheel movement 
ever dreamed of. 

360 parts, to be exact. 
(The best a ticking watch can 
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Sound incredible? It isn’t. The double G’s solid, 
one-piece construction means this USGA ap- 
proved ball will be first off the tee for years to 
come! You can play a double G shot after shot, 
hole after hole, round after round, and it will look 
and play like a brand new ball I No cuts. No chips. 
No marks of any kind. It even has the “click" and 
feel of the finest premium balls! And, it will stay 
perfectly round and in balance indefinitely. 
Result: longer, better, truer drives; more accurate 
iron shots; and better putts than any ball you've 


Another quality product of 
The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 



ever tried! Go a round with the 
double G . . . and you'll go the distance. 
Ask for them at your sporting goods 
or department store. 

^ 

I General Tire Athletic Products I 

I Box 951 I 

1 Akron. Ohio 44309 I 

The double G sounds like the ball I need! 

I Please send me dozen at $12-00 per dozen, i 

I postage paid. (Checks only, please. No CO.D.'S.) | 

1 I 

I NAME I 

I I 

I STREET I 

I I 

I CITY I 

I I 

1 STATE ZIP CODE . | 

I I 


Carrier air conditioning doesn’t 
breathe down your neck. 



A properly designed air conditioning system 
doesn't give you the cold shoulder one minute, 
then warm up to you the next. It works quietly 
and efficiently. About all you ever feel is very 
comfortable. 

A fact certified in writing by your Carrier 
Dealer when he designs and installs your com- 
plete system. Ask him for his “Comfort Certifi- 
cate” that assures performance within narrow, 
limits of temperature and humidity. 

Carrier means value. Which is why more 
people put their confidence in Carrier than in 
any other make. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


Just because the U. S. Olympic Swimming 
Team will wear Converse casual shoes, 



Before between, and after their 
events, the U.S. Olympic sjvimmers 
will slip into Converse Casuals. 
(Smart swimmers. They want to look 
great out of the water, too.) 

But because we know that anyone 
who wears our Converse Casuals 
is likely to be in a beach chair one 
minute, and on a boat or tennis court 


the next, we also design our casuals 
for action. Meaning what? Meaning 
action-traction soles. Cushioned 
insoles, heels, arch supports. And 
fabrics that can take lots of kicking 
around on a court — and lots of 
spinning around in the washer. 

So why not wear Converse Casuals? 
The least that can happen is you'll 


look like an Olympic swimmer. 

And is that bad? 

Converse Rubber Company, 

Malden, Massachusetts 02148. 

P.S.lV/n a free Father & Son Week 
at the Olympics. Call Western Union 
Operator 25 for the name of your 
nearest dealer. He has entry blanks. 


★converse 


When you’re out to beat the world 



Can you spot the Volkswagen? 


tost omong five ot Ifie world's greoi 
sports cors is one of the world's greet 
Volkswogens. 

The VW Kermonn Ghio. 

If you confuse it with o 170 mph sports 
machine, we wouldn't be surprised. 

The rocy lines ore the work of a fomous 
sports cor designer, the Ghia studios of 
Turin, Italy, 


And the bodywork is the hondiwork of 
One of Europe's oldest custom coachmak- 
ers, Kormnnn of Osnabruck. 

What mokes the Kormann Ghio a Volks- 
wagen is everything thot makes it go. In- 
dependent 4-wheel suspension that takes 
curves like o rucer. Surprisingly smooth 
4-speed gear box. And on air-cooled en- 
gine that gets up to 28 mpg. 


Of course, you con't reoch the speed of 
a $15,000 Ferrari ftop lefll, a $16,000 Lom- 
borghini (top center), o $9,000 Mercedes- 
Benz ftop right), a $15,000 Moserati (bot- 
tom center), or a $14,000 Aston Mortin 
(bottom right) in o Karmonn Ghio (bottom 
left). 

But it costs only $2,254 to give the im- 
pression thot you con. 


Volkswagen Karmonn Gfiia 


• •■XA.I* 




ucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeyt. 86 Proof & 100 Proof Boitled in Bond. Old Grond-Ood 


Oittillery Co., louiiville & Frankfort. Ky. 



eqiensive. 


But so 
were you. 

On Father’s Day give your dad Old Grand-Dad. 
He’s earned it. 




, / ' Thi^ were newr really lost. 

That’s because they had an electronic lifeline to hang on to. 

A special radio made by Sylvania, a part of General Telephone 
& Electronics. 

As soonas they turned it on, it sent out a continuous homing 
I signal (or any searching ships or aircraft. 

•r •' And later, it lets them talk with their rescuers- 
f But that’s not what makes it special. 

.r What does, is that it’s only about as big as two cigarette 
packs. That it runs on just one flashlight-sized mercury battery. 

And that it’s so rugged, it works at altitudes up to 40,000 
feet— and even after it’s been dunked in seawater. 

Technically, it’s an electronic breakthrough. Because it uses 
special circuits— called hybrid microcircuits— that shrink its 
receiver, transmitter and voice amplifier down to matchbook 
size. 

Right now, Sylvania makes this particular radio only for the 
military. 

But someday we hope to make a version for civilians, too. 

For hunters, campers, boatsmen, private pilots— anybody who 
runs the risk of getting lost. 

It’s too good a thing not to. 

General lUephane & Electronics 

A greup et men then 60 compenies. mUwdwi Sv***t<n. Telephont Compenles and CommuiUeation equipment maiwtoctunn. 
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BUFFALO BILK 

No city has been so often tantalised nor 
so frequently disappointed by sports 
expansion as the Queen City of the 
Lakes, Buffalo, sshich last week lost out 
once again. Buffalo representatives fig- 
ured they were a cinch for one of the two 
new National League baseball franchis- 
es. along with San Diego, but Montreal 
turned out to be the dark horse, even 
though League E’resident Warren Giles 
was not aware of who backed the Cana- 
dian entry. “I don’t know their names." 
he admitted blandly. It was all very remi- 
niscent of the recent National Hockey 
League expansion w hen St Louis won a 
franchise over Buffalo even though it was 
oof represenieJ at the meeting. 

Buffalo has had two major league en- 
tries. One was in Branch Rickey's abort- 
ed Continental Baseball League, a ven- 
ture that ranks with Romney for Presi- 
dent. Buffalo does still have the AFL 
Bills, but they arc owned by Ralph Wil- 
son of Detroit. The city wants desperate- 
ly to keep the Bills, though, so sentiment 
remains high to go ahead and build a new 
stadium. It is unlikely now , however, that 
the proposed SSO million domed stadium 
will 'oc constructed. Bloodied but un- 
bowed, civic leaders have themselves just 
switched battle plans and arc now al- 
ready on the prowl, searching for an ex- 
isting baseball club that looks itchy 
enough to think ab<.)ut moving. 

Buffalo may lake some consolation 
from the harsh economic realities of 
modern sports peregrination. The new 
Kansas City Royals and the .Seattle Pi- 
lots each forked up S5.350.000 to enter 
the American League. The Nationals 
socked it to Montreal and San Diego 
for SIO million apiece. Already Royals 
Owner Kwing Kauffman, the drug mon- 
eyaire, can be thankful he got in cheap; 
he has found player-development costs 
to be so excessive that a $10 million ini- 
tiation fee would have disrupted his 
budget to the point that the Royals 
would have been unable to instigate 
proper farm and scouting programs. 


In the unwieldy 12-club, one-division 
setup that the Nationals are foolishly 
planning, it may be many, many years 
before the new teams can achieve parity , 

HAIR 

A dccudc ago. at a time when every col- 
lege kid absolutely had to wear a crew 
cut. when the only concern students felt 
was how to duplicate the norm in every 
thought and appearance. Gordon 
Balchellcr. an All-Ivy League football 
tackle, was genuinely his own man. 
"He wears his hair long and roams the 
[Princeton] campus dressed in a black 
leather jacket and a pair of black leath- 
er boots'* Sports Ii i ustratfi) noted 
/Nov. .30. J959>. Those who. then as 
now, immediately dismiss any young 
man in shaggy hair as an amoral. un- 
American instrument of anarchy, nihil- 
ism and the devil, regarded Balchellcr 
with scorn. "They call me a hood." he 
said. 

On January 31, in courageous action 
outside of Hu6, career Marine Captain 
Balchellcr. head shaven, in combat is- 
sue. was wounded three limes. One bul- 
let shattered his thigh. He is now at the 
military hospital in Quantico. Va. in a 
bixly-length cast, facing hospilali/aiion 
up to a year. When wounded he was. for 
those who give relevance to such detail, 
grow ing a large, bushy mustachc. 

FASHIONASLE FIDOLEHEADS 

It is liddlchcad season up North, and 
now, just like other big-time vegetables, 
fiddleheads even have their own festival. 
It was held for the second straight year 
the other weekend on Savage Island in 
the St. John River in New- Brunswick, 
and tiddlehead fans made it to the cer- 
emonies on a barge that was passed off 
as a ferry. Among those in attendance 
were descendants of the Malccitc Indi- 
ans. who had first harvested fiddleheads 
llircc cen tunes ago. The Fiddletiead Fes- 
tival featured sports, storytelling. Indian 
dancing and the crowning of the 1968 
tiddlehead princess, but the highlight was 


a dinner of roast beef and, of course, tid- 
dlcheads. 

Everybody is getting on the tiddlehead 
bandwagon, it seems. Fiddleheads arc 
on the verge of becoming the first chi- 
chi vegetable since broccoli was so In it 
was even featured in versions of Cole 
Porter's Ynu're the Top. .ilong with a 
symphony by Strauss and Mickey 
Mouse 

McCain's Foods I td. of Florcnccvillc. 
N.B- packages 110,000 pounds of fro- 
zen fiddleheads a year and lets U.S. spe- 
cialty stores light over them. The Space 
Needle Restaurant in Seattle would like 
to take half of McCain's annual supply 
just by itself The Governor General of 
Canada frequently serves fiddleheads at 
state dinners; the Canadian ambassador 
in Washington gels special shipments 
several times a year. There arc not 
enough fiddleheads to go around. 

Fiddleheads, graceful spirals resem- 
bling the heads of violins, arc the curled- 
up fronds of the ostrich fern. The earli- 
est of spring greens, they grow in Maine 



and parts of Canada. The> taste like as- 
paragus w ith mushrooms. A favorite dish 
is to serve them with poached egg and 
hot buttered toast, but there are many 
ways to serve fiddleheads. 

Please pass the fiddleheads. 

AMBASSADOR AT ODDS 

When Sir Ivor, the phenomenal 3-year- 
old owned by Raymond Guest, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Ireland, won the Fpsom 
Dvrby last week, he bioughl his owner 
not only $140,460 in purse money but 
also .£62,500 ($150,000) from W'illiam 
Hill, a leading F.nglish bookmaker. Fast 

(onlinutd 
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When it’s 
time to 
load the 
wagon 


Zip! Your window 
goes down, 
the wagon’s 
loaded up and 
you never 
leave your seat. 


Order GM 
power windows 
on your new 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, 
or Cadillac. 



Ternstedt Division of General Motors 



We challenge 
you.Again. 




Last year, Spalding challenged you to one 
round with the Executive, the startling 
new ball we developed after years of 
research. Its unique construction made it 
virtually invulnerable. 

Now we've gone a step further. We've 
inserted a fine layer of windings around 
the Executive's core, to make the Spalding 
Executive II. It still has amazing durability. 
But even better click and feel. And most 
incredible of all, it goes even further. 


Golfers by the thousands took 
up our challenge last year. Now 
once again we challenge you: Play 
one round with the new Executive II. 
You may never play an 
ordinary golf ball again. 5 f 


Spalding Executive II 
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THIS COUPON IS WORTH 
$1500 

when you buy a new HomeliteXL-101 Series Chain saw with Carry Case 


likAtUHE 

SI5H>KTtnfr 


September the ambassador subsianlially 
backed his horse at William Hill's at 
100 to I. By starting time Sir Ivor was 
4 5 favorite, and Hill had even of- 

fered (iucst t'lO.OtX) to call the bet off. 
1 he owner refused, so Hill, who ad- 
vertises his (irm as “I he World ' Big- 
gest Bookmakers," decided to make 
some sure mileage out of the p4>icniially 
huge loss. 

He look ads in l.ondon papers on 
Derby Day with the heading •■witi m 
WIN £ft2.500 T()-i>AY?" and then ptiint- 
cd out that “like many prominent pa- 
trons Mr, (iiiest shows his faith in the 
Hill Organization." The ad included a 
coupon that bettors could use to estab- 
lish credit. William Hill lost u total of 
£1 l.',(KK) when Sir Ivor won the Derby 
by a length and a half, but at least he 
may have gained stimc new customers 
from the advertisement. 

TAKING A COUNT OF 10 


Oiler expires June 30, 1966 



HOMELITE' 


Here’s a $15 reason 
why you should buy 
your new Homelite 
XL chain saw 
before June 30th 


You’l. save $15 on ihe new $19 95 
Carry Case, if you buy a new Homelite 
XL Cham saw before June 30th One 
demonstration will show you why 
Homelite XI s are the world's fastest- 
selling chain saws. They're perfectly 
balanced, fast-cuttng, with smooth- 
running power and easy handl ng. 
The new Carry Case protects your 
Cham saw. and provides the most 
convenient way to transport and 
store your saw Take this $15 coupon 
to your Homelite participating dealer. 
He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Its puwer faded in fouibull and basket- 
ball. Big Ten prestige will soon be bat- 
tered in track and lield as well. It is 
almost impossible that anv conference 
athlete will be at the Mevico Olympics, 
denying the conference rcpreseniaiion 
for the lirst time 'inec Big Ten 

track performances are so poor that they 
ineei iniinimiiii Olympic standards in 
only three of the 19 events, and none of 
these potential qualifiers are better than 
lOih best in the U.S. 

JO0 OPPORTUNITY 

'There is a trend in both basketball and 
football for coaches to stay in their sec- 
tor of the game pro or college It is 
unfortunate, because it probably serves 
to isolate ideas and stunt the sports. 
The particular theory that only an old 
pro can coach a pro team gtx;s virtually 
undisputed in the NBA. so it was a ma 
jor surprise last week when the Chicago 
Bull' hired young Dick Moiia away from 
Wchcr Stale College. 1 ar from having 
played in the NB.A Motta had not even 
been good enough to make his college 
team- so he went out and earned a let- 
ter a' a wrestler. He is that kind of guy. 
and although he is hardly known out- 
side l-'iah. he just happens to be one of 
the very best coaches anywhere. The 
Bull' deserve credit for giving Motta a 
chance to destroy the bias that an out- 
sider cannot succeed in the coaching 
club- 

T'or the oiher NBA coaching job still 








tUC<Y SIKAICH* ROUflOON WHISKIY 


WATERPROOF BOURBON 


Wrap yourself around a real thirst quencher. Antique — The Waterproof Bourbon. 
I^ou can't drown its rich aroma with soda or ice. And you won't wash aw«^ that rarc^ 
rewarding Antique flavor, no matter how you wate 

ANTIQUE ••• undiluted pleasure .4^^^ 
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Open, in Philadelphia. Farl Lloyd’s name 
came up again, harl Lloyd, who played 
sin years wilh (he tdd Syracuse Naiioii- 
als, is alvsays being "considered" for 
coaching jobs, lie just lost out at Wis- 
consin. He is considered because he is 
unanimously regarded as articulate, per- 
ceptive. attractive and thoughtful. He is 
also unanimously regarded a' a Negro. 

Oh well, if the pros hired a guy out 
of Ogden. Utah just because he is a 
good coach, one lias to think that some 
day very soon sonicbody is going to slop 
considering harl I loyd and put him to 
work on the bench. 

BEARD OF PREY 

C'lK'klighting has nourished in C uba for 
400 years, and until C astro arbitrarily 
banned the sport recently, virtually cs- 
ery hamlet had its pits v, here mains were 
held each Sunday. "Only a minority of 
the people who arc the backbone of ihis 
nation- the working peasants— attend 
cockfights. " C'asiro declared in a typi- 
cal distortion of the facts when he out- 
lawed cocklighting- "The lights arc 
places where people gather to spread ru- 
mors and commentary against revolu- 
tion.” he went on. probably with more 
accuracy. 

The sudden eliininalion of the light- 
ing and breeding of the beautiful birds 
has served as a boon to breeders in F-Inn- 
da. where the sport is legal within cer- 
tain limits ilcather padding must be worn 
over the cocks' lethal spurs). Puerto Ri- 
can and Dominican Republic buyers, 
formerly dependent on obtaining Cuban 
birds, have sent prices for a normal pur- 
chase unit (one cock and two hens) up 
15‘ ; in Florida. Enthusiasts there arc 
already seeking strains in Tc.xas to re- 
place any (hat mighi be diluted by the 
heightened Caribbean demand. 

As for Castro, no one can really lig- 
ure out why he decided to deny the peo- 
ple one of their favorite diversions. 
".Maybe he lost a few pesos in the pits 
himself one Sunday and got sore." one 
bewildered refugee suggested. 

KEEPING UP WITH THE ROCKETS 

Expansion has produced more than SO 
new major league teams in the last few 
years, and an important study Just com- 
pleted shows that nicknames are great- 
ly affected by geography and tradition. 
For instance, the Midwest is the only sec- 
tion of the country that has a thing about 
animal names: BLlls.Coug.iis, Mustangs, 

ronUHuni 





ORTREL 


SWINGERS: Mr. Hicks Glo Tone X Press? Ivys. Swing her 
’ into your circle with these Gio-Tone traditional slacks in 
Ballplayer multishades from Mr, Hicks... made of 50% Fortrel? 
polyester and 50% combed cotton with X-Press?, these slacks come in 
varied colors and never need a press. Try a pair soon ... or several pair. 
You'll like the shape you're in. About $9.00. 




ELANESE ^ORTREL 


a registered trade mark of Fib 
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Hicks-Ponder Co El Paso. Texas 79999 
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THE EXCITING NEW AFTER SHAVE 

BY AQUA VELVA 



Bcngals. MusKics (R,I.P.)and most rc- 
cenil> Bucks. 

In the Tast there is stiuilarly strung 
preference for history, patriotism and 
local identification, maintaining a trend 
that has given us Yankees. Senators. 
Dodgers. Orioles. 76crs and Patriots in 
the past. The tast vs also the only sec- 
tion that favors alliteration. Thus, while 
New Jersey Americans, New York Gen- 
erals and New York Skyliners (also 
R.l.P.) are certainly acceptable, Boston 
Beacons, Baltimore Bays and Washing- 
ton Whips not buggy whips, hut House 
and .Senate whips, of course -are bet- 
ter. Because of Phillies and Pirates, new 
Pennsylvania teams seem to have no es- 
thetic regard and are concerned only w iih 
alliteration; Pittsburgh Penguins, Phil- 
adelphia Flyers. Phoocy. 

The historical touch also predominates 
in Southern river (owns, where nick- 
names seem to have traveled up the river 
w-ith jazz. Hence: New Orleans Saints 
and Buccaneers, St. Louis Blues. Ken- 
tucky Colonels of I ouisville 

The West, having been populated by 
diverse elements from throughout the 
country, is the only section to show no 
pattern. The West has tried everything, 
even weather (Suns), technology (Super- 
Sonics), and good ncighborism (Toros, 
Amigos again R.l.P.) without finding 
its niche. If all else fails, teams just take 
the low-cst common denominator. It used 
to be Hawks. Now it is Stars. Rockets 
and Royals. Vancouver. Kansas City, 
San Diego, Denver. Houston. Los An- 
geles, St. Louis- ihcie ate Stars, RiKk- 
cts and Royals everywhere, even two 
Stars in the same soccer Gulf Division. 
The next important study, by the way, 
will examine names of divisions. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pedro J. Sanchez, father of three and 
victor in Colombia's IS-day bicycle race 
after eight years of trying: "I will not 
have any more children. I will dedicate 
myself to bicycles." 

• Jimmy Picrsall, ex-major league base- 

ball player and father of nine, on the 
art of diapering: "Spread the diaper in 
the position of a baseball diamond w ith 
you at bat. Then fold second base down 
to home and set the bahy on the pitch- 
er's mound. Put first base and third to- 
gether. bring up home plate and pin the 
three together. Of course, in ease of rain, 
you gotta call the game and .start all 
over again." end 



By the end of 1968 
we'll probably be the 
second largest 
car rental company. 



Our man in charge of "people people" standards. 


I he way things arc gning. t)nls one 
car rental company uill base more 
ItKations than National at the end 
of I96S. 

M.ikng the customer No I paid 
otT- we grevs at twice the rate t'f our 
competitors l.ist year, nearly doubL-d 
our locations and increased our Iket 


frnostly (iM ears) again and again 
Hut It's made us scramble to main- 
tain our "people people" standards. 

I'o help, we'se installed a new in- 
slani resersaiions confirmation sys- 
tem. ( I ike our S & H Green St.imps. 
our competitors don't have it.) 

And we're adding cars and good 


people as fast as we can witlioiit en- 
dangering our high standards. We 
may be No. 2 by the end of I9<SX, 
hut \iull still be No. I 


National Car Rental. ..the people people. 






Campy Campaneris gets an'^energy edge” 
with Carnation Instant Breakfast 


Any piy who can lead the league with 55 stolen bases must have 
a lot ^oing lor liini. For one thin^, (himpy has (’arnation Instant 
Hreaklast. In the morning. And lor a pre-game energy boost. It’s 
packed with nutrition. For fast energy. For sustaining energy. 
Tlie kind that pays off in a close contest. We call it “the energy 
edge. ” (»ct it yourself. Lead off the day with a packet of (airnation 
Instant Breakfast mixed with milk. 




Fair warning: Something about 
this one will gel you all unglued. 
Maybe the slippery shape. Or 
maybe all that energy under 
the hood. Or the road-ready 
combination of independent 
suspension and disc brakes at all 


four corners. Whatever it is, the 
'68 Velte has got to be one of the 
most desirable cars ever built. 

So desirable, in fact, that you can 
order an exclusive new anti-theft 
warning system for it. Now, if 
anyone opens a door or the 


hood, he triggers a blurting, 
blaring horn. You might call it 
a piece of resistance for a 
pi^ce dc rdsislance. 

Corvette 





ALPHABET 

SUPE 





The Ram 3-D. 
First distance ball 
you can’t cut. 

3-D 

1 



It’s u whole new dimension 
in golf balls. From cover to core. 

Here's the inside story: 

At the heart of the matter is our 
maximum-rebound center. It's like 
dynamite, .^nd it'll out-rebound any 
other center (even liquid) by as much 
as 50 per cent. 

It's part of tlie reason why you get ID 
to 15 extra yards on every long shot. 

Here’s the other part : 

'I’he Uam .^-1) is a wound ball. Like 
top-grade pro shop halls. The core has 
I00‘/c Isoprene high-tension windings. 

They adhere to the inner cover so the .1-1) 
can never go '’out-of-round." 

Put them together anil you have all the 
great qualities of a wound ball. (Jreat 
distance. Solid, satisfying "click." 

Ciood backspin. 

But you get something other wound 
balls can’t give you. 

Indestructibility. 

The Ram 3-1) has a thin Rainlon cover 
that can't be cut. 

Even with a sharp axe. 

Our exclusive Ramlon’ is the strongest 
cover material ever. It gives you all the 

VGOCf CORP.f 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


advantages of a solid ball . . . 
with none of the disadvantages. 

It combines the best of two worlds. 

Wound ball distance and depenilahiliry. 
With the durability of a solid ball. 

We te.stcd It against the best of the rest. 
On the mechanical driving machine. 

,\nd air cannon tests. 

Then we gave if to the pros, (iene l.iiiler. 
Dave Hill. Tommy Bolt. Bob Rosburg. 

.\nd .loe (iampheil. 

They proved the .l-l)'s superiority in 
actual play. 

Now it's really for you. ,.^4 

Try one today and 
see why we say: 

The Ram 3-1) 
is the only 
ball you'll like 
more after your 
first good shot. 

.And your first 
had one. 


The Ram 3-D ball. 
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THE GIANTS FIND IT 



W/V/9 M»yi. anoming flaahta of hla oM aott. nomorttt twiet to beat ttie Cards In St- Louis. 


I r ilic Sail [-raii<;iM.u Giants cutnrivc 
to lose the National League pennant 
by one game this year, they will blame 
it all on Harry Wcndcistcdt. Not Henry 
Aaron or Pete Rose, not Orlando Cepe- 
da or Jerry Koosman. not even the team 
that survives this season's pennant ad- 
venture. I hey will simply point to an 
umpire named Harry Wcndcistcdt and 
say, "Harry, you did it." 

Last Friday night in Los Angeles, 
Wcndelsicdt was umpiring a game be- 
tween the Giants and the Dodgers when 
he made what may be the most con- 
troversial call of the 1968 season. The 
Giants were in first place but struggling, 
leading the 10th place Pirates by only 
five games in the tightest ear!y-sca.son 
race in expansion-league history. The 
Dodgers were pitching Don Drysdalc. 
who was hot after a record fifth suc- 
cessive shutout. 

When Drysdalc stepped out of the dug- 
out for the top half of the ninth, lead- 
ing 3-0, the 46,067 in Dodger Stadium 
rose and cheered and floated paper air- 
planes unto the field. His pants legs 
drooping almo.si to his anklc.% Drysdalc 
tipped his blue cap as he crossed the 
third-base line, and he repeated the ges- 
ture as he reached the mound and bent 
over to pick up the resin bag. 

Then he ran into trouble. Willie Mc- 
Covey walked on a .3-and-2 pitch. Jim 
Ray Hart hit Drysdalc's next pitch into 
right center for a single, and Dave Mar- 
shall, a rookie outfielder, walked. Now 
suddenly the bases were loaded, nobody 
was out and Catcher Dick Diet? was at 
the plate. Just three nights earlier in St. 
Louis, Dietz had hit a long sixth-inning 
home run off Bob Gibson after the 
Cardinal pitcher had methodically set 
down the first 15 San Francisco batters. 

In any other circumstance the advan- 
tage would have been all Drysdalc's — 
his right-handed sidcarm coming in from 
somewhere around third base to a righi- 
handed hitter. But in this tense situa- 
tion the count went quickly to 2 and 2 
— and then the "thing" happened. 
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TOUGH 


Despite fine pitching and a home-run boost from a rested Willie Mays. San 
Francisco was in and out of first place in the well-bunched National League 
as St. Louis faltered and Don D'ysdale came on strong by MARK MULVOY 


'■Ni)\s J looking lor Mnnclhing 
on the oulMiJe pail of (he plalc like u 
spittcr,” said Did/. Ho sot himself lirm- 
ly in the bailer's box and leaned in- 
ward the plaic. Drysdale tired. The pitch 

Drysdale said it was a fast bull 
seemed to niesmeri/c Diet/, who never 
moved and clearly was hit on the left 
elbow, Instantly \\endclsledt yelled, 
••Hall three!" 

Drysdale, wisely, turned away. Diet/, 
who looks as though he should he a 
hliKking guard for the Cireen Bay Pack- 
ers, bounced around Wendcistedt like a 
mart with murder in his heart. Wen- 
delstedl reasoned that Diet/ never tried 
to avoid the pitch. Therefore, he said, 
he was invoking a seldom-rcmcmbercd 
rule and calling the pitch a ball, since it 
was not in the strike /one. (iiant Man- 
ager Herman Franks, who was elected, 
shouted unpnntablcs all the wav to the 
clubhouse. 

The decision possibly saved the game 
for l>rysdale, It preserved his string of 
scoreless innings at 45 and enabled him 
to tie the record of live consecutive shut- 
outs set by (iuy White of the Chicago 
White Sox in IV04. Instead of one run 
m and the lying run at second, the (.Ji- 
ants had a sore-armed catcher at bat 
who was able lo produce only a gentle 
fly loo shallow to score the run from 
third. 

Diysdale got his iie.vi out on a foice 
at the plate, then went to his cap with 
his right hand, tugged at his hell, i uhhed 
his thigh, tugged at his bell, brushed 
the IcUcrs on bis unifonn shirt, pulled 
at his right shoulder, went lo the cap 
again and finally was ready for Pinch 
Hitler Jack Hiatt. .And one (iiant said, 
“Somewhere in that routine he gets it 
the Vaseline or whatever it is he puts 
on the ball tt> make it jump around." 
Hialt went out on a harmless pop-up 
and Dodger Sludiiini was instant bed- 
lam the golden days of Sandy Kou- 
fax revisited. The only pctiple not salut- 
ing Drysdale's achievement were the (ii- 
ants. particularly the befuddled Diet/. 

r-onUnutd 





TIGHT NL RACE minut’d 


■■Wcndelsicdt said I stuck my arm out 
on purpose. " he said '‘Whal am I ’Cra- 
/>? I'm not goinj! to let him hit me 
not DrNsdak*. He'll cut you in two out 
there I just couldn't move. " 

Wcndcistcdt's odd call ama/ed even 
tlie Dodgers. "I have enough trouble 
tiyiim to gel the ball to hit the hoi." 
.said Zoilo Vcrsallcs. the shortstop. Hank 
Aguirre, the left-handed relief pitcher 
who came over to the l^ixlgers from 
the American l.eugce earlier this year 
said, "l.isten, if anybody wants to get 
hit. there are plenty tif guys around who 
will hit him. And not on the elbow." 

One thing can be said for SVendcl- 
stedt's decision it made the pennant 
race even lighter and gave the partic- 
ipants something new to talk about in a 
season that so far has been dominated 
by perfect games, no-hiitcrs. 24 inning I 
0 scores and microscopic baiting aver- 
ages l or instance, on the night Diys- 
dalc beat the Giants there were five shut- 
outs and one 14-mning, 2-1 game in ihc 
major leagues. The Giants themselves 
scored only 13 runs in siv games last 
week, and they were shut out by both 
Drysdalc and lefthander Steve Carlton 
of the Cardinals. Neverihe css they man- 
aged to win three of those games, in- 
cluding two in St. Louis on home runs 
hy Willie Mays and on fielding execu- 


tion that pleasantly startled Manager 
f ranks. Despite Henry Werdcisiodt. 
they may win that pennant yci 

Mays liad sat out half of one game 
and all of another, resting himself for 
the Cardinal senes. "Mcy. SS’iiiic. how 
old you ni'w . 49.'" asked one of the C'ardi- 
iials whci Mays arrived at llic hatting 
cage before the opening game in Husch 
-Studiuin. Mays ignored the question, but 
when Cepeda called over to him. "fiev. 
V\ illie, did ytiu play with Papa Bear Ha- 
las when you were a boy? " his answer 
sounded like the NViMie of old. "Who 
told y<iu to ask me that'.’" said Mays. 
"You don't even know wh<i Halas is." 
('epeda turned to Tim McCarver. who 
had provided him with the question, and 
asked. "Who is this Hear you talk 
about?" 

That night the hear turned out to be 
Mays, as Gaylord Perry and Bivb Gib- 
son matched onc-hiltci.s for si.x inniiig.s. 
With one man on in the seventh ho hit 
a perfect home run pilch fastball down 
the middle into the left-field seats, and 
the Ciiants won 3 I. 

The next night the Cardinals took an 
early one-run lead (that is all the runs 
they were ever getting), but with two 
out and Ron Hunt on second base in 
the top of the third, Mays golfed one of 
Nelson Bnles'.s flaiicned-out curvehalls 



Pari of Giant success is slick double-play combiftalior of ha! Lamar ( center) and Ron Hunt. 


into the same Icfl-tield .seats. Juan Mar- 
ichal maintained the 2 I lead for the 
rest of the game. 

l or Mays all this wa.s a comeback 
from a 1967 season that was his worst 
in the niajoi leagues. Of ctiursc. he was 
hurl and sick mo.st of last year Now to 
keep Mays til physically I rarks (Kca- 
sionally rests him. particularly when the 
(jiants face an overpowering right-hand- 
ed pitcher. "I have no idea when my 
body’s going to get tired." Mays said, 
"bur when n diK's I'm getting out of 
there. I don't care who we're playing, 
whether it's a tough senes or not. I aiis 
maybe don't understand that But I fig- 
ure that even if the club loses a game 
or two when I'm not in there, then may- 
be I'll be rested enough to help win four 
or five games in a hurry when I get 
back. The big thing you have to iciiiciii- 
ber IS that it's a long, long season." 

The Giants have a tendency to col- 
lapse in the middle of these long, long 
seasons, then recover to finish second 
with a rush. This year the collapse may 
not be so certain, not only because Mays 
IS healthy and the four-man pitching staff 
of Marichal. Mike McCormick, Perry 
and f rank I.inzy is superb, but also be- 
cau.se the (iianis now can make double 
plays. 

Indeed, they saved that first game in 



Best-balanced staff in ine league is led by 
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St. Louis with a fast double play start- 
ed by Hunt, their latest and perhaps 
best second baseman since they left the 
Polo Grounds. Hunt and Shortstop Hal 
Lanier, says Franks, “give us the one 
thing we’ve never had — the double play. 
It's beautiful to sec for a change.” The 
Giants acquired Hunt in a historical 
trade that sent Tom Haller to the Dcxlg- 
ers last February. 'It was the first deal 
we've made with the Dcxlgers since 
1956,” said Chub Feeney, the Giants’ 
general manager. "Then we sent Dick 
Littlefield to Brooklyn for Jackie Rob- 
inson. and Littlefield spent the winter 
sitting on the Bnxiklyn Bridge waiting 
to learn whether Robinson would play 
for us. He wouldn’t, so Littlefield never 
did cross the bridge.” 

Hunt has been injury prone since 
he came up with the New York Mets 
in 1963. He plays the game hard and 
is one of the best take-out sliders in 
the league. When he tags a base run- 
ner. as he did Wes Parker in Los 
Angeles last sseekend. it is hardly 
with a gentle touch. 

Hunt. Lanier. Mays and the pitchers 
were carrying the Giants, but no ore 
wasdoing much to help the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, who were supposed to win the 
pennant by .Memorial Day. At one time 
last week the Cardinals had lost 1 1 of 



Ju»n Mtrichal, who b»at Cardinals 2-1. 


1 3 games, and they went from 3 Vi games 
ahead to three games behind the Giants 
in the standings. Cepeda left 27 men on 
base in those 12 ganxts. and Manager 
Red Schoendienst occasionally benched 
McCarver and Lou Brock. The bullpen, 
a weak spot anyway, faltered regularly 
and the starters pitching without runs 

gave up loo many homers. 

Consider what happened to Gibson 
during the month of May, He made six 
starts, winning the first two and losing 
the last four. He beat the Astros in 12 
innings and the New York Mels in II. 
Then he lost 3-2 to the A.siros; 1 -0 to 
the Phillies in the I0;h inning; 2 0 to 
Drysdale and the Dodgers (even though 
he pitched a one-hitter for eight innings) 
and 3-1 to the Ciiants last week. 

"We don't worry yet.” said Cepeda, 
who wa.s hitting under .250. "We get 
no breaks so far. I get letters from my 
friends, and my mother calls me from 
Puerto Rico asking. ‘What's wrong?’ 
Nothing is wrong.” 

But something was wrong, Then, in 
that game against Perry and the Gianis. 
the C ardinals for a inomem played ex- 
actly as they had last year when they 
demolished the rest of the National 
League. Brock, who stole seven bases 
in the 1967 World Series but only five 
in 45 games this season, led off the bot- 


tom of the first inning with an ordinary 
single into short left field. This time, 
however, it was a double, as Brock 
caught the GiunLs handling the ball 
gingerly. Curl Flood, about the only 
consistent hitter in t.hc Cardinal lineup. 
flitfJ to very shallow right field. Dave 
Marshall, the rookie oullicldor. caught 
the ball routinely, and Brock returned 
to second base. As Marshall started 
to return the ball to Hunt. Brock bolt- 
ed for third. He beat Hunt’s throw 
barely. Roger Maris then grounded to 
First Baseman Ty Cline, who was play- 
ing about even with the base, and 
while Cline wound up to throw to 
the plate BriKk scored easil>. 

The Cardinals, before Brock’s play, 
obviously had been playing overcau- 
liously. Their St. Louis fans, just as ob- 
viously. overreacted with their boos. 
Some paraded around the stadium wear- 
ing bla7crs with a breast-pocket patch 
that said "Royal Order of Losers." But 
It is only June, and there arc four months 
to play in the season, livery team in lUe 
league is close — the bottom team could 
lead given a good streak -and it just 
might he that at season's end the San 
Francisco Giants are going to thank Um- 
pire Harry Wcndclstedt for nothing, 
which will be the one game they lost 
the I96H pennant by. ino 



A slashing, danganus runnar again, Lou Brock of St. Louis took third on an oirtfiatd out. 
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UPSTAGED BY UPSTART JOHNNY 


Favored tr> win fha Ralmnnt. laat of the Triple Crown events. Forward Pass was overtaken at the eighth pole ( above) 
by a coit named Stage Door Johnny who had never competed m a stakes race m his life by WHITNEY TOWER 


I t iric lOOih anniversary of the Hel- 
niont Stakes and perhaps a few of 
the 54.^54 Ians had come out to sing 
Happy Birlluhiv. There were also those 
anxious for ihcir first look at long Is- 
land's revilali/od old horse park, with 
Its spanking-new nunJern stand and 
hcaulifiil. E'uri)pcaii-t>pe walking ring. 
Hill the real lure was forward Pass, for 
the sixth tinx: since |V4.^ the winner ol 
the Kentucky l>erhy and Preakness had 
a chance to become a member of the 
sport's most exclusive club. The mem- 
bership numbers only eight colts, going 
back to fiir Hurion in IVIV and enilmg 
with ( nation in 1948. who have won 
all three of the Inple I rown classics. 

li thus became a day drenched with 
sentiment and tradition and suspense, 
'i Cl. Ihroiighom the em>riTH’us, packed 
plant, whose patrons were openly over- 
toyed at cclehraling Helmont Day once 
again at ‘'hi'nie " after five previous re- 
newals at Aniieducl. there was specula- 
tion on two points. First, if Cakiniet 
I arm's f orward Pu.ss did win. how 
would racing historians record his as- 
terisk Triple (rown. gained at the ex- 


pense of the disqualification of Dancer's 
linage in the Derby? .Second, how sig- 
nificant. in any case, would a Helmont 
victory be for Forward Pass if the in- 
umph were not achieved against Danc- 
er's Image, the Iasi colt ii> beat him 
over a finish line? 

All this conjecture became purely ac- 
ademic shortly after 5;32 last S.itiircay 
altcrnvion. when (ireeniree Stables 
Stage Door Johnny nailed the paceset- 
ling Forward Pass right at the eighth 
pole and drew away to win his very 
first stakes race by a comfortable length 
and a quarter. A wild roar rolled spoil- 
lancoiislv across Heln'ont's expanse of 
greenery. This was no clamor of dis- 
approval because the sport had been de- 
prived of u Triple Crown champion, it 
was ungrudging acclaim for a new clas- 
sic hero lor the l(X)th winner of the 
Hcimoni Stakes (who earned ill?. ’(H) 
out of a gross purse of Slnl.45i)l wore 
the familiar and popular piiik-and-black 
Silks of his co-owners. John Hay (Jivk) 
Whitney and Mrs, C ha'Ics Shipman Pay- 
son. Cireemree Stable had won three pie- 
sious Helmonts. with Iweniv (irand. 


Shul Dul and Capot Many of Trainer 
John Ciaver'' most glorious moments 
were experienced at oid Belmoiu. pai- 
ticulariy in the days when his Horse of 
the > ear, Tom Fool, was running more 
than a decade ago. If it wa> lining that 
the l(X)th Belmont Stakes should reliirn 
t<' its home grounds, it seemed equally 
apt that (ireenlrec's silks should show 
lirst. (ertainly it appeared that way to 
those who picked this lightly raced chesi- 
niil son of Prince John and the Bal- 
ly moss mare. Peroxide Blonde, at the 
inviting odds of 4 to I over the even- 
money fiivoiile, liiiwiiid Pass, 

I here is no doubt that the Helmont 
lost an element of national appeal when 
Dancer's Image was forced to withdraw 
earlier in the week. His now ••'amous right 
front ankle simply would not hold up 
any longer, and rather than try to patch 
him up lor what wmild have heen ihc rub- 
ber match against f orward Pass. Owner 
Peter I uller wisely announced the Danc- 
er's immediate retiremeni He will spend 
an unwinding period at Fuller's North 
Hampton, S H. faim and ilieii go into 
sy ndicatedstud duly. With twoilisqualif- 





■cations in two wcck.s, Dancer's Ifiiagc 
made most of the racing news in ihc 
merry month of May. and now. despite 
his withdraisal from the scene of activi- 
ty. his name will not he forgiHtcn ovci- 
night. Next week, in Louisville's I'rcc- 
dom Hall, the Kentucky State Racing 
C ommission is due to conduct open 
hcaringson the appeal of his disappointed 
owner, as well as on "other matters" 
pertinent to the Dancer's disnualitication 
when traces of Hiita/olidm were discos- 
ered in his system after the Kentucky 
Derby on Mav 4, 

But if the liclmont sufTcred from Ihc 
defection of the most famous non-IX:r- 
by and non-Preakness winner, it gamed 
enormously through the discovery of a 
genuine runner with both speed and 
stamina. Stage Door Johnny, the ben- 
cticiory of superb training by John 
Ciavcr. was given the best ride of his 
life by 27-year-old Heliodoro Ciustincs. 
and it wa.s a sporting delight to watch 
the efforts of this Cirecntrcc team bear 
fruit. The upset was achieved over u 
coll who is a fine runner in his own 
right, bven in dcicat. horward Pass 
proved an honest, game fighter. 

The Belmont, however, proved once 
again what a lot of wise horsemen have- 
said all along; a go<xJ fresh colt, more 
often than not, will beat a goexf hard- 
raced colt. Forward Pass had 10 races 
last year, and the Belmont was his lOth 
this year. John (laver gave fvtage Door 
Johnny only two races a year ago. The 
big-boned chestnut clearly needed time 
to mature, so he was then treated to a 
nonracing winter of seasoning in Aiken. 
S.C. He went to the piwl only three 
times this spring before the Belmont. If 
he was green, it was also apparent that 
he was fresh and ready. He had fin- 
ished second in both 1967 races, was 
third his first time out in 196N. six weeks 
before the Belmont, then won his next 
two by SIX and four lengths respectively. 

Still, with all the speed any horse 
should need. Forward Pass figured to 
win the Belmont in a brec/e if his jock- 
ey. Milo Vaienruela, wasn't subjected 
to an early duel and was permitted to 
take the lead and slow down the pace 
to his own liking. NobixJy really thought 
the Belmont trophy would be handed 
out as willingly as this, however— not 
even Valcii/ucla. And sure enough, he 
did not have things his own way. At 
the start, as expected. Milo pul Forward 


I’as.s on the lead, and he licked off 
respcciabic and reasonable fractions of 
4k 2 5 for the half mile, 1:12 2 5 for six 
furlongs. 1 37 for the mile and 2 02 2 S 
for the Derby niilc and a quarter. But 
ull the while -Mrs. .Adcic L. Rand's Call 
Me Prince, with Bill Boland up. was a 
constant source of worry. Three times 
Call Me Prince moved up to challenge, 
and three tinscs he was repulsed obvi- 
ously at sonve expense to I virwatd Puss. 
While this race was going on between 
only two of the niisc horses, Ciustincs. 
who had ridden Stage Door Johnny in 
all his previous efforts, had started off 
in seventh place, then moved to .sixth 
and linally to third after a mile. Gus- 
tines later admitted that be wasn't wor- 
ried about any horse in the field, and 
that's the way he rode Stage Door John- 
ny. Or. us he pul It. "I v»as cool, yes'.’" 

Indeed, he was. Leaving the three- 
eighths pole, he moved swiftly and otii- 
cicnily. At the quarter pole of the coun- 
try's only mile-and-a-balf racetrack, he 
was a mere half u length off the leader 
but driving hard on the outside. For 
nearly an eighth of a mile these two 
courageous horses were at each other's 
throats, and then, with just another 
eighth to go. Stage Door Johnny pul 
his chestnut head in front and went on 
to win in the excellent time of 2:27 1 5. 
Behind Forward Pass 12 lengths be- 
hind him. in fact -<ame Call Me Prince. 


followed in turn by Draft Card. Ardoise. 
Chompion. Sir Beau. TV, Commercial 
and Jade .Amicol. .Aside from Call Me 
Prince, none had ever been in the racc. 

Dverall it was a definitive contest. Had 
Forward Pass not run up to his usual con- 
sistent form his conqueror might be sub- 
yeet to some disparagement. But For- 
ward Pass ran a very giwd race. He did 
not lire; he was simply outrun. Bv night- 
fuU on Belmont Day some were already 
proclaiming Stage Door Johnny the best 
3-ycar-old in the country . At a mile and 
a half, which is raced ull too seldom in 
this country, he may be. And he'll have 
his chances this summer and fall to sub- 
sianiiaic his claim to a title in shorter 
skirmishes with Forward Pass as well 
as with Call Vic Prince and King Ranch's 
Out of the Way. <As for the rank ol 
best .t-ycai-old anywhere in this year of 
disqualification. Raymond Guest's Sir 
Ivor may have earned il when he won 
this week's 18‘Jth Fpsom Derby.) 

After Stage Door Johnny's Belmont 
win. co-ownci Ji>ck Whitney turned to 
his sister Joan Payson and said. "Since 
your Mels lost today, we had to win 
something'" 1 alcr, as all hands sipped 
champagne while discussing the week's 
victories by Sii Ivor and Stage Doi>r 
Johnny, one wag longuc-in<heeked. "It 
may not be the year for the Mets. but 
It's turning out to be quite a year forex- 
Ambassadors." two 
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RUDE SETBACK FOR THE JET AGE 


Again at Indianapolis a turbine car perished with victory around the bend, and the 500 produced a valorous new 
piston hero in Bobby Unser. Unappeased, the piston-car owners moved to ban all turbines by BOB OTTUM 


H ere he is now, America's emerging 
new racing hero, all blond and lean 
and tied together with pure sinew, with 
all the conscious bravery of a bullfighter 
and one of those good, solid New Mex- 
ico names that really means something. 
Like Bobby Unser. Mere he comes, 
around the Indianapolis Speedway in the 
big showdown between turbines and pis- 
ton-engined race cars. It is motorings 
own Bobby Unser, wheeling an old-fash- 
ioned piston car with one of the gears 
gone haywire, holding it in gear with 
one hand and steering with the other. 
Racer Unser is about to say something 
important, one of those historic quotes 
that the racing world will long remem- 
ber and maybe engrave on bell buckles 
everywhere. ‘*O.K.,”says Bobby. "You 
had better hold on real good, all you sum- 
'biiches, because here 1 come.” 

As everyone knows by now, Bobby 
Unser came on and on and on, in a rac- 
ing drama too impossible and cornball 
for this elegant age. He beat just about 
everybody who is anybody in auto rac- 
ing; he beat everybody who was gutty 
enough to get out there and mix it up 
with him, and he won the Indy 500 
which is much better than three Olym- 
pic gold medals and roughly two rungs 
above the presidency of the United 
States. 

He did this at a record average speed 
of 152.882 niph, in three hours, 16 min- 
utes and a few seconds— 13.76, to be 
slavishly exact. He did it through a gath- 
ering pile of wreckage 1 1 cars finished 
out of 33 starters — and several curious 
happenings that stirred up the race more 
than in any year before. 

The 1968 Indy 500 was a turning point 
of some sort in racing, although it may 
take months for the authorities to stop 
jangling long enough to make a sober 
analysis. Still, certain items arc already 
clear: 1) the race proved that the Jet 
age is something still limited to the 


friendly skies of United, 2) the piston 
engine has not yet joined the buggy whip, 
and 3) Bobby Unser is some fancy young 
driver, indeed. 

After the race Unser had a quick analy- 
sis of his own. which seemed cogent 
enough. He rolled out of the ruins, pulled 
off his red crash helmet, kissed the wow- 
ee trophy queen and said, "I had ev- 
erything all hung out all day long. Hell, 
I’ve never run a full 500 miles before, and 
1 wasn’t even sure I could last all that 
time under that abuse. But I did it." 

He did, indeed. When the race began 
there was no real, oldiime assurance that 
anything but the turbines would do it. 
Just by running fast in practice, Unser 
had the piston-hero role sort of thrust 
into his arms. He had started the 500 
five times and had finished among the 
top 10 just twice. All during May the 
turbines had run faster in trials than is 
decent. The piston cars were struggling 
to keep up, and none of them had had 
enough workout time because it had been 
raining in Indiana ever since anyone 
could remember. 

Unser had qualified his turbocharged 
OtTcnhauser-Eaglc third fastest (at 
169.507 mph) and was sitting right out 
there in the front row. But parked just 
inside him were two dandy new turbo- 
cars built to a brand-new engineering 
principle called Early Doorstop, The ca- 
pable Graham Hill, onetime lady win- 
ner and all-round racing man, was in 
one of them, and on the pole was Joe 
Leonard, who had qualified at a scary 
171.559. The third turbocar. piloted by 
muscular Art Pollard, was lurking in 
the fourth row, 

You know how Indy is. Tradition de- 
mands that there is much parading, there 
is the blast of bands and balloons and 
introduction of almost-celebrities— who 

ever heard of Werner Klemperer? while 
the drivers all pace nervously around 
their cars and wish either the race would 


start or they could go to the bathroom. 

Then it began. The field came howl- 
ing down to the start, and there was 
Joe Leonard out in front, whooshing 
along as expected. There was Unser. 
complete with four gears and roughly 
the pickup speed of a guided missile. 
And tlicrc was Hill, letting cars pass 
him while he dropped back into a stra- 
tegic sixth. Hill had not planned to be 
quite ilitii strategic, but still. *'V\'c had 
not planned to race," he said later, "un- 
til the last few minutes." 

"Ore of my secret tricks." said L'n- 
ser, "was that I had four gears and no- 
body knew it. I had two for the pits 
and two for racing. The third gear was 
especially for running with a full fuel 
load: it would pick up rpm real fast to 
get the car lifting quick. The fourth was 
for running near empty.” 

Unser's marvelous, secret gears began 
breaking halfway through the first turn, 
or about 499 miles too soon. "Hell. I 
had to hold the car in third gear with 
my right hand," he said. "But then 1 de- 
cided that was stupid, because 1 ended 
up driving w ith my left. .And pretty soon 
I got a blister on my palm and then an- 
other blister on top of that one. So finally 
1 just left the shift there sort of jiggling 
around and drove the rest of the race 
with both hands on the w heel.” 

Because there had been a lO-mph dif- 
ference between (he lead-olT curs and 
those second-string clunkers way in back, 
the field opened up quickly into several 
little dramas, like a high-speed thcater- 
in-thc-round, and suddenly 250,000 peo- 
ple didn't know which way lo look. 

On the third lap they saw the tur- 
bines running first, fifth and seventh — 
with the race already careening along 4 

conllmud 

Joe Leonert/'t turbine ted Bobby Unser (3) 
early and again with only nine laps lo go— but 
Joe's elation changed lo head-dowr gloom. 
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mph over last year's record. And then, 
look over there. f)n the eighth lap Un- 
set alone suddenly began holding up pis- 
ton-engine tradition by whooping past 
Leonard as they roared down the main 
straightaway, past the pits and past what 
had to be the most histone roar ever 
roared along Gasoline Alley. 

“Man, 1 couldn't believe it at first.” 
Unser said. "I had already discovered 
that the third turbine Pollard's was 
gutless, and I figured somebody had just 
plain made a mistake with that one and 
1 wouldn't worry about it. I didn’t know 
yet what Hill could do in his turbine. 
But I know Joe Leonard don't make no 
mistakes, and when I could pass him so 
easily I figured the STP-Lotus-Grana- 
icllis had all made a fantastic mistake 
and 1 had better start making hay. 

■ ’I knew old Joey wasn't going to sand- 
bag in the race. No way. If he had the 
stuff, he'd use it. After the first lap 1 
still wasn't sure. But after five laps I 
knew. About a million people otit there 
thought those turbines were going to 
go uJios and that would be it. But they 
didn't. And that’s when I said, look out. 
‘cause here I come." 

Unser'searwas plenty capable of com- 
ing on. It was pushed along by a son of 
Offenhauser engine — one of 15 in the 
starting lineup -the old power plant that 
Indy made famous. But the new gen- 
eration had added turbt>chargcrs. devices 


that reuse hot exhaust for added kick. 
It is delicate work: in its unblown state 
the engine only turns out a silly little 80 
horsepower and "won't hardly even 
idle.” according to Unser. But 4.500 
rpms would turn on the blower and at 
5.000 rpms the horsepower would start 
heading toward 500-plus. Then, he said, 
"it really hits you in the ass.” 

So while the crowd was puzzling over 
the surprising lack of power in the tur- 
bo cars, Unser and his turbocharger 
stayed out ahead. Behind him, Leonard 
was being chased by more traditionalists, 
such as Gordon Johncock and the vet- 
eran Lloyd Ruby, the latter wearing a 
fuzzy velour-covered helmet that was 
enough to upset anyone who looked in 
his rear view mirror. 

Visiting Grand Prix Racer Hill, in his 
hot-red turbine and high-speed mustache, 
wa.s tooling along calmly behind the first 
flight, in a pocket of space all by himself, 
avoiding everyone and. apparently, sav- 
ing the car for a closing sprint. It was a 
strategy that was to last him until his 
111th lap. 

Suddenly Hill careened and slashed 
into (he wall near the second turn, tak- 
ing a punch that left him aching, his 
head still ringing more than an hour 
after the race. "The car gave a big. 
bloody lurch and went into the damned 
wall, " Hill growled. "Something broke 
[a postmortem showed it was the right- 


front suspension] and it gave me a ter- 
rible slam. I got out and walked dowm 
across the track and picked up a wheel 
which had broken ofT and moved it out 
of the way." 

There had been a minor hoo-haw over 
the Lotus-turbine suspension sy.stems 
earlier; the U.S. Auto Club had said 
they did not meet the rule book. Lotus 
people insisted (hey actually were bet- 
ter. but lost the case and changed them. 

Meanwhile piston cars began falling 
out. too. trying to keep up the pace. 
Mario Andretti had one car fail after 
two laps, look over a teammate's and 
had that one die at 24 laps. His oflicial 
finishing position was an embarrassing 
last. Johncock. wJio liaU been as high 
as third, went out; George Snider and 
Jerry Grant vanished. Jim Hurtubise 
coasted buck into the pits in what looked 
for one wild moment like a face-lifted 
froni-engitted roadster. Golly, look, it 
H'us a roadster. He shrugged eloquently 
at the groan from the sidelines and pulled 
off his helmet and his hopes. Within min- 
utes there was so much else going on that 
there was hardly time to do traditional 
Indy things like eat fried-chicken box 
lunches and drink beer. 

While running well up. Bobby Unser’s 
young brother A1 ran into the wall m 
the No. 1 turn, punching the nose of 
•Arnie Knepper's car and touching up 
rookie Gary Beitenhausen in the pro- 
cess, He climbed out of the ruins and 
up on the wall, clinging to the wire fence 
for safety. The Unser pit crews have a 
brotherly arrangement whereby one will 
signal the other if something happens, 
and when Bobby understood that his 
brother was safe — even if somewhat ral- 
lied— he nodded coolly and went on 
about his mission. 

Having discovered that they were not 
going to overtake Unser, Gurney in fifth 
place and A. J. Foyl, in sixth, staged a 
Little 500 of their own inside that roll- 
ing 2*A-milc fire-fight, Just watching it 
grown mechanics shuddered. 

Ignoring everyone else, the two would 
come growling down the mam straight- 
away and move side by side into the 
first turn. "Only two old pros who really 
respect each other will do a thing like 
that.” groaned one oidtimer, not sure 
he wanted to watch. Every time around 
either Gurney or Loyl would lead the 
way, with the other one slipsireaming, 
being sucked along inside that tunnel 
of air. They raced inside the bigger race 
conliiM4 



Bill Vukovich Jr. corners ahead of George Snider in route to seventh p/*ee— anrf rookie honors. 




Titan of turbines— an</ king of catastrophe— An</y Qranatelll wears 
a familiar look of distress in pits as victory etudes him again. 



Turbina driver Graham Mill (above) tells reporters of hla trash; 
second'fmisher Oan Gurney savors the prowess of his Eagle racers, 




Into the wall goes At Unser, Bobby's brother, In 4tst-lap crackup. 
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until both their cars had gone black in 
the face sprayed by oil coming otT the 
track- and finally Foyi. on his 87th lap. 
broke something vital and alive in his 
car. like perhaps the transmission. He 
rolled disgustedly into the pits with the 
power off. Gurney flashed on alone. 

Soon there were just four cars on the 
same lap— Unscr. Leonard. Ruby and 
Gurney -picking their way through the 
rest of the survivors still on the track. 
No more of the turbocharged Fords were 
running, and sonic of the best-known 
celebrities in racing were now spectators. 
When Unser made his List pit stop, at 
165 laps, he pulled away painfully, la- 
boring along in that fourth surviving gear 

slowly building his speed back up until 
the turbo unit kicked into action. Ruby 
and Leonard moved past him w iih Ruby 
holding the lead for nine wild laps. Then 
his car failed; Leonard was waiting im- 
patiently for the job. The turbocar rolled 
up front, and the stage was set. 

On the 18hl lap— with just 19 to go 
and the fans starting lo foam slightly at 
the lips— Carl Williams’ car hit the wall 
and caught fire on the backstreich and 
began burning brightly. The fire brought 
on the yellow cauiion light— which 
means everybody must slow down to a 
mere 120 mph or so w hile some very dar- 
ing workmen go out there on the same 
track with the cars and clean things up. 
The field all slowed. The idea is to hold 
position and die same relative spacing 
and. in the next 13 minutes, naturally, 
nobody did. In the jockeying Leonard's 
eight-second lead over Unscr was cut 
to less than five seconds, was opciKd 
again to almost 15 by turbine teammate 
Pollard's delaying tactics, then closed 
to six seconds again as tempers got hot 
as exhaust pipes. Finally they all came 
wheeling around the fourth turn with 
just nine laps to go, and there was the 
green flag, and there was everybody 
standing up howling Leonard stepped 
on it. Unser stepped on it. Likewise Gur- 
ney and Pollard. 

And that’s w hen Leonard's (urbocai — 
the car of tomorrow, the jet wave of 
the future and all that— died. Clunk. It 
just died with a sigh, and Leonard pulled 
It sharply off the track and into the grass 
and sat there, stunned, his hands still 

In l/iclory Lint Iht masltrful dnvtr of Car No. 
3 hugs his wift, Norma, as a daughlar, Cindy, 
presses toward than' in joyous family soane. 


locked in racing position on the steer- 
ing wheel. At about the same time, on 
the other side of the track. Pollard's tur- 
bine went clunk, too. 

"I saw that green flag and ! stood on 
it.” Leonard said. "And, boy, wc had 
only nine laps to go. and it was just 
like a big old jet airplane taking off. 
and It pushed me back against the scat. 
And then it went plunk.” 

Unscr flashed on to win. of course, 
and Gurney rolled in second, finishing 
55 seconds later before a glassy-eyed 
crowO. Mel Kenyon was third, and after 
third who needs it? 

There were loose ends all over the 
place. The feared threat of the turbines 
had iiiaieiiali/ed only in Leonard's fine 
run — and to a degree in the ease with 
which Hill, when his car was healthy, 
kept ahead of Foyt and Gurney. The pis- 
ton engine had survived its .showdown 
with tomorrow. Furthermore, the old- 
time Offenhauscr engine w as back home 
again in Indiana. Ford Motor Company, 
after dominating Indy for a few years, 
suddenly faced that old drawing board 
again. Goodyear Tires had done it to 
Firestone for the second year in a row. 
Turhocar Designer Colin Chapman 
faced a key question, like; Whither the 
wedge? Three of the first four finishers 
were All-Amcrican Cagles, which makes 
Dan Gurney the country's premier race- 
car builder. There was more. 

White some of the crowd was still div- 
ing for sunken cars in the infield swamp 
on Friday afternoon, the day after the 
race, a group of Indy car owners— fear- 
ful that they had not kicked a sick horse 
quite enough — got together and infor- 
mally banned the turbine from racing. 
They hope to make it formal through 
the U.S. Auto Club, which often listens 
to what the car owners have to say. 

If the ban succeeds -and several non- 
turbine owners will quit racing if it does 
not — there will be a yelp of outrage from 
racing fans everywhere. For if Indy 
proved anything, it proved the two 
breeds actually are competitive and can 
stage future super races And who would 
want to watch Indy — or any other race- 
knowing not all the best cars were in- 
volved? 

What had happened to the turbines 
in the race? While the piston-car own- 
ers were meeting, Andy Oranatclli sat 
sadly in his bedroom at the Speedway 
Motel, within a hubcap’s throw of the 
track, and tried to figure it out. For 17 


years he has tried to w in Indy, and each 
lime the sky has darkened over his pit 
and terrible, grim, awful things have hap- 
pened. This race seemed to he a triple 
repeat of last year's, when ParncUi 
Jones's turhocar had quit w iih just eight 
miles to go. 

"To hit those qualifying speeds," Gra- 
naielli explained, "we set the car at a 
fast idle— 80' i of throttle — which gave 
us a 5- or 4-niph edge. But for racing 
we had in cut the idle back to 52' . 
Then the track temperature went up. 
Turbines operate most efficiently in cold 
weather; wc were hoping for a colder 
day. We finally ended up ai ahtuii 4.30 
hp against the Turbo-Offy at something 
like 640." 

Last year’s Parnelii Jones turhocar had 
run kerosene and did not win; this lime 
Granatelli switched to gasoline and did 
not win. With either fuel, running slow- 
ly under ihc yellow light interrupts the 
flow to the motor. This time, w hen Leon- 
ard and Pollard hit the throttles, the 
fuel-pump drive shafts snapped on both 
cars. Clunk. Clunk, End of historic con- 
frontation. 

'This IS It." (.iranaiclli said. "The 
great showdown came and they won. 
They have beaten us and now thev want 
to ban us." 

Last Friday night everybody showered 
and went to the annual awards ban- 
quet. a badly run. sweaty, overcrowded 
affair about which the less said the bet- 
ter. Leonard had run enough laps to 
collect 12th place and S37.401 for his 
work; Pollard was 13th with SI 2.833 and 
Hill 19th with S13.693. Billy Vukovich 
Jr . 24, son of the Indy notable, was 
named Rookie of the Year. He had run 
198 laps, was placed seventh and won 
517,903. 

Dan Gurney, demon driver and car 
builder, collected S64.678 for his own 
finish and another 526,408 for teammate 
Denny Mulmc. who was fourth. And 
then came Unser. Arrerica’s new racing 
hero picked up 5177.52.3 for defending 
tradition against the jci age. 

It was all over, and racing had a new 
hero: a talented guy with all the guts 
and good looks that such a role de- 
mands. Indy had seen its best race in 
years, and the whoopee finish set the 
stage for another one just as good next 
year, If the car owners will gel away 
Ironi Gasoline Alley and lisieii lo the 
great public. Indy 1969 will include pis- 
tons, turbines and 33 bold men. emd 
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JUST ONE 


I t never really 'Aorked. 1 probably 
should have known that from the be- 
ginning. had 1 given it more thought, 
but I doubt if that would have changed 
my feelings. I’m not the sort to go into 
anything with a pessimistic attitude. 
Even now 1 want to believe that enough 
people in America want an honest out- 
look in their sporting affairs, enough, 
that is. to get it. At least 1 hope they 
will give my opinions fair consideration. 

Maybe I should have been more con- 
cerned that night in l ebriiary 1967 when 
1 met Jack Dolph. the director of sports 
for C BS TV. in the foyer of London's 
Savoy Hotel. His words do seem more 
signilicant now. I remember his brief 
apology for having little time to spare 
before he rushed me through a mixed 
bag of questions concerning American 
svKccr and my possible role as a tele- 
vision commentator, and how something 
in my answers perturbed him. ‘'V ou'rc 
a spellbinder with words. I'll admit," 
he finally said. "But. to be honest, you 
frighten me." 

His fears were spellbound, apparently, 
because a month later a press conference 
was held by CBS in New York to an- 
nounce my appointment as "color" man 


for the network's latest venture into 
sport, the televising of National Profes- 
sional ScKccr i.eague games. 

None of the press corps seemed up- 
set by my answers on that occasion, but 
they did have some doubt about my 
fate with CBS. "You'll rum him." one 
lady reporter said to Bill MacPbail. the 
CBS vice-president for sports, over a 
drink at Tools Shor's after the confer- 
ence. "Look." MacPhail said to me 
across the table, "if we say a word to 
you, you have my permission to phone 
her." 

1 wondered if he had forgotten that 
when I was summoned to his corner of- 
fice on the 26th floor of the CBS Build- 
ing just a few weeks later. A couple of 
his aides were sitting around, and there 
was a slight air of embarrassment. 

"We didn't like part of your com- 
mentary on Sunday," one of them said. 

"What was that?" I asked. 

'"I'ou cntici/ed the St. Louis goal- 
keeper. Couldn't you have been more 
positive?" 

"No," I replied. "He made a 
mistake." 

"That's not what we mean. . You 
couU/ have said it was a good shot." 


"It wasn't a bad shot," I admitted, 
"but the quality of the shot is relative 
to the goalkeeper's reaction. It happens 
quickly, and one's best Judgment is in- 
stinctive. This shot was from nearly 35 
yards out, Only a rare one from that dis- 
tance should beat the goalkeeper, and 
then one would say. ‘Great shot. The 
keeper had no chance.' Here the goal- 
keeper was u yard or more off his goal 
line into the field of play, a bad posi- 
tion that allowed the ball to glide over 
his upsirciched hand and dip into the 
empty goal tvehind. Had he been on his 
goal line that would not have happened." 

"We think yog could have said it was 
a good shot," they insisted. 

“It would not he the truth." I said. 

"We don't want you to tell lies," they 
argued. "We think there are two truths; 
a positive truth and a negative truth. 
SVe want you to be positive to say it 
was a good play rather than bad." 

1 had never met men before who wor- 
shiped two truths. SVhy had such in- 
ventive souls stopped at only two, I won- 
dered? W hy not four truths? Or 10? I he 
philosophical winds of it swept through 
iny mind. If they had two (ruths they 
must have two gods. Honor thy father 
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I)ann> BlanchMowcr auained iiUcrnaiional fariK* 
as a peerless soccer player in Great Britain, where 
the world's most uniscrsal game is resered. But 
when lie was hired as a television conimeniaior to 
explain the sport to Americans he did not perform 
us his employers wanted. Here he tells why he 
was considered a failure, suggests why professional 
soccer is in trouble in this country and passes 
on a deeper message that all sport should heed 


by DANNY BLANCHFLOWER 


and thy mother and thy two gods. . . . 
Positive and Negative. If Ihcir life was 
a conflict between two gods, had Satan, 
that fallen angel, been banished from 
CBS as well as heaven? Or did it imply 
that C BS was heaven? ( It was easy mon- 
ey. and it sure felt like heaven there at 
times on the 26th floor.) But if there 
was no bad. how could there be good? 
What would their reactions have been 
if I hud said of the goalkeeper at Si. 
Louis: ‘‘Well, folks . . . that sure was 
good negative play on his part, making 
it easy for them to score that nrvat goal," 

Dolph's words. "You frighten me." 
and the lament of the press lady. ■ You'll 
ruin him." made sense now. There was 
a conflict in the land, and I was in the 
middle of it. 

Someone told me later that the team 
owners did not like my comments and 
that CBS thought I was knocking the 
product. I wondered how they ignored 
the large amount of complimentary mail 
1 received and their own evidence in an 
audience response survey at the start of 
the soccer telecasts. "Several themes re- 
cur again and again in this fli>od of cor- 
respondence." the survey stated. "Per- 
haps the most constant of ihe.se is un- 


Slimed praise for the lucid commentary, 
gentle humor and perceptive insight of 
the 'color' man." Or had they considered 
the comments of Ibe Sew York Times 
television critic. Jack Gould, who had 
reviewed the lirst soccer telecast and said 
ihc game was "chiefly noteworthy for 
the distinctive commentary of Danny 
Blanehflower. a Londonsports journalist 
whose blend of running criticism, bound- 
less compassion and sterling cliche eased 
the visual ennui." 

"I know only one truth." I eventually 
said to MacPhail. "to which a man lakes 
cither a positive or negative altitude." 
And I suggested that wc tear up our con- 
tract. that there need be no compensa- 
tion. no name-calling and no malice. 

"Oh. there's no need for that," they 
said, showing no conviction in their ow'n 
argument. 

Nor wa.s I the only trouble CBS was 
having with its soccer game. There was 
ditTiculty with commercials. Soccer's two 
45-minuic periods of continuous play, 
with a 10-minute interval at halftime, 
was contrary to American television's 
pattern of lilting in commercials at reg- 
ular intervals, CBS officials worried 
abciut this, hut gave the impression that 


it was the possible reaction to their so- 
lution that concerned them rather than 
the problem itself They decided to use 
goal kicks and delays for injury as start- 
ing points for the commercials. 

This would have been tine had they 
let play continue and picked it up again 
in motion after the minute's break. They 
could have recorded the missing piece 
and. had it been of any sigmticance. have 
come straight back to where they left 
off, because if a goal had been scored 
or a not caused it usually takes about a 
minute after this for play to restart. 

But they wanted their viewers to see 
It all. to pay the piper and call the nine, 
which m this case was contrary to their 
own interests as well as to the spirit of 
the game. So the CBS people coininccd 
themselves that a goal kick uses up 40 
seconds (on a rare iKcasion it might, but 
usually it takes about 20 seconds, some- 
times less). Now all they thought they 
had to do was delay the game another 
20 seconds, When they asked me I told 
them this was a wrong approach. It was 
something like listening to a jazz group 
improvise on a tunc and. when it came 
to a natural pause In the music, to slop 
it for a minute and then ask it to pick 

continued 


TRUTH FOR ME 



AFTER SEASON IN U.S.. THIS TIME A LOSER. HE SPOKE HIS MIND 
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up again where it had left off. It was mur- 
der, man! 

Hut CHS strapped an instrument to 
the referee to signal him that the next in- 
jury or goal kick would be convenient 
for a eornmcrcial. The device did not 
work too well. Perhaps the referee was 
not picking up the signal in the heat of 
the game, or maybe it was contrary to 
his instincts to stop play when all his 
life he had been keeping it moving. 

The system turned sour publicly in To- 
ronto. Peter Rhodes, an l-nglish refer- 
ee. wanted to show C HS officials that 
he could make it work, l-.arly in the 
match the leftwinger of the Toronto 
team tripped and fell. Rhodes whistled a 
■■foul" and waved his arm to show the 
C HS prtxJucer that he intended a delay 
for a commercial. But the winger had 
not been hurt as badly as Rhtxles had 
anticipated, and started to get to his 
feel. Rhodes pushed him hack to the 
ground, and the Toronto crowd was im- 
mediately aware of skulduggery. 

Rather than help C'HS, which wa-s his 
iiUetUion. Rhodes had embarrassed the 
network. There was talk of Congress in- 
vestigating. and that is when a red hand- 
kerchief made its first appearance on a 
scxrcer Held. The National Professional 
-Soccer League said it did not want to de- 
ceive the public, so the referee was to 
wave a red handkerchief to show that 
he was delaying the game for a com- 
mercial, Rather than insist that CBS stop 
the delays, the league would take the 
money from CHS and. at the same time, 
wave a red flag to suggest it had not 
guile surrendered to the deceit. 

By now 1 could sec that the U.S. did 
not need professional soccer. It has its 
own popular sports, like baseball, bas- 
ketball and American football. Yet soc- 
cer has something to offer, if .America 
would take an interest in it. Basketball 
and football demand giants. You don’t 
have to be a big man to be gtxxl at soc- 
cer. If you're goiHl enough, you’re big 
enough. Soccer could give the U.S. world 
competition in a major team spiort. The 
World Cup is the greatest of sporting 
tournaments, h is professional, una- 
shamedly so. 1 1 happens every four years, 
like the Olympics. But at the Olympics 
the gold is scattered and somehow the 
feelings of victory are diluted. The World 
Cup has only one winner and it is a 
team triumph. It builds up to a singular 
conclusion and a grand climax. 

Green Day fans know the joys of be- 
rontinurd 
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1 Through sheer love. To begin with, AstroTurf is much 

1 Becau.semiliion.sofyouareswurtn- stronger than gras.**. So no amount 

1 ing all over golf courses everywhere. of playing on it is going to make it 

1 Armed with a bag of clubs, an un- look like the tee above. And neither 

S dying love for the game and u tend- rain nor sleet nor snow nor .sun is 

1 ency to dig up the course. likely to have any effect on Astro- 

1 Unfortunately, the grass on the Turf. In fact, all a little rain does 

1 tees and greens simply cannot take is clean it. 

1 the beating you and your clubs dish AstroTurf will be used on all 27 

1 

La 1 

1 

1 out. Hence many tees and greens end tees and greens at the Fore Seasons 

1 up looking very much like battle- Golf Club in Knoxville. Tennessee. 

1 fields. And we’re willing to bet that no mat- 

1 But now because of .something ter how much they love if, they'll 

1 made from nylon that looks like never be able to destroy it. 

1 grass, these conditions can be im- After all, why should any of us 

1 proved. That something is called destroy something we love. i 

1 AstroTurf," a new recreational sur- ' 

! face that outdoes grass in just about ||stl*OTlH*ff 

1 every way. Mcroito •- ' 'Jtf. 

1 >-oi morf mfufffi.t:, . 11 , ur.tr Kivu . Si. Luui-. M: 








BURLEY COLOGNE 4 3/4 OZ.. 2.50; BURLEY AFTER SHAVE 4 3/4 02,. 2,00; BURLEY SHOWER SOAP 6 OZ., 2,00; GIFT SETS Irom 3.00 lo 6-50 
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mg called world champions of American 
football. But who really plays that game 
outside America? Think of the national 
pride across the land if a L'.S, team a 
boy from California, one from St. Louis 
and Dallas and New York and so on 
won the World Cup in a truly world- 
wide competition. 

Whal the U.S. could do for scx:ccr is 
just as exciting a big country with big 
horizons, big challenges, big ideas, many 
peoples and climates and conditions, a 
great competitive urge and great wealth. 
Mix all that into stKCcr and the possi- 
bilities arc limitless. 

But first the public has to be interest- 
ed and educated, and that is what I was 
trying to do on the air. It was not a cal- 
culated act on my part, more an in- 
stinctive reaction to the circumstances. 
It was not easy to define. It had to be 
done on the move, hit-and-run. because 
soccer offers a commentator little time 
for real explanation. The U.S. teams 
were overnight productions, a human 
product, a sell-oui-and-comc-right-away 


product. Theie were many faces from 
many lands. It was all for one and one 
for all, or nearly so. I had much com- 
passion for their circumstances playing 
in hot weather on bad soccer surfaces 
in front of small crowds. 

Nor was I comparing their efforts w iih 
other, better standards that 1 know. 
I'hcrc would have been no point in that, 

I called It as 1 saw it. gave them credit 
by their own standards, and when they 
made a bad pass or move I said so. It 
must have sounded critical to American 
sponsors and owners who had seldom 
heard a had shot called a had shot be- 
fore. but It had to be honest. I low else 
would the American public understand 
and appreciate S(Kcer if it was not told 
what was good and what was bad? 

One problem was that few of the team 
owners had any real love for soccer. 
Some owned stadiums, and soccer was 
just another circus to till up empty seats. 
Some had been inspired by talk of six:- 
ccr abroad and the World Cup. All of 
them envied the prestige and profits of 


the American ftwtball teams, particu- 
larly since TV enabled pro football to 
become such a big success. Soccer gave 
them a sniff of buried treasure and they 
were after it. with a hint of desperation 
in their mood because the portents were 
discouraging. 1 doubt if they had con- 
sidered that It loi>k American football 
many decades to become a financial bo- 
nanza. or how much grief and love was 
put into it by the early pioneers or that 
millions of hoys had been grounded in 
its funduinentals at high schools and col- 
leges. The owners, like the masses, knew 
little about soccer, but they had vested 
reasons to be wary of anything that 
sounded critical of it. They were in no 
mood to appreciate my intentions. 

Nor was CBS. Sports TV dws not 
have the same critical faculty as sports 
journalism. I hc TV companies are co- 
promoters. They have to sell ihcir prod- 
uct to the sponsors and to the viewers. 
I have been told by producers on both 
sides of the .Atlantic not to say that a 
game was bad when it had been obvi- 

ctmiinueJ 



Have you read 

your front tires lately? 

They tip you off when 
there's trouble in the steering system 

Uneven tread wear, flat spots and scuff marks 
are signs the front wheels are running out of 
line. Misalignment is most often caused by 
worn or excessively loose parts in the steering 
and suspension system a condition that wears 
out tires fast and makes driving dangerous. 

To be safe and sure, and to protect your tires, 
your car should have a complete “Wheel-to- 
Wheel Security" ('heck 
every S.fXX) miles avail- 
able from most alignment 
specialists. For maximum 
security, ask to have worn 
or excessively loose steer- 
ing and suspension parts 
replaced with Moog Prob- 
lem Solving Chassis Parts. 

They extend tire life, hold 
alignment longer, give 
extra driving comfort and 
safety wheel to wheel! 
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What! 

You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 



Says 

Byron Nelson 
Classic Winner 


“Power- Bills 
Help Steady 
My Game 


MiUer 
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Miller Barber, the Byron Nelson Classic Champion, is known on the Tourna- 
ment trail for his steady play, and he gives his Power-BiKs their share of the 
credit Power-BIK Master-Matching can help improve your consistency, too, 
because every chib in e set swings exactly alike. 

A 2-iron swings and feels Just like a 7-irenf Get 

the feeling of confidence — ask |rT r — 

your golf professional about ' 0 * 
Master-Matched Power-Bilts. V 

Write for your free copy of the if 

Power-Bin Catalog in fuli color ' 
featuring *‘Why Engineered ’ 

Golf dubs Perform Better 


Power Bill 


\ IVith the help of your pro, 
Power-Bilts will help you too. 


Htllerich & Bradsby Co- * P- 0. Box 506, Louisville, Ky. 40201, Oept. Sl-B 


ous lo c\x‘r>onc llial 11 was bad (I al- 
ways tried lo evpiain wh>. believing the 
reasons were more mieresiing than lies 
about it). Bui the T\ producer fears an 
announcer with a mind of his own. He 
prefers a mcclianical idiot who will get 
him m and out on cue. a sweet-talking 
tape recorder with the tones of an old 
fairgrounds barker'. "Come along 
folks. . . . Sec the greatest show on 
earth ■■ They will buy the announcer's 
soul and preach to him of two truths, 
and if he can climinaie the negative in 
his voice he will be a joy in producer- 
land forever or until some political 
storm comes along and demands a new 
recorder 

The public lakes this because it loves 
Us sport, no matter what. But given the 
choice. I doubt that this kind of thing 
IS what it really wants. Some of the let- 
ters in tliai CBS audience-response sur- 
vey thai I mentioned earlier were re- 
vealing enough. "It is refreshing to hear 
a sports announcer give his own per- 
sonal and forthright opinions on indi- 
vidual plays and players instead of try- 
ing to make a show of miparlialiiv.” 
wrote one viewer. "It was thoroughly- 
refreshing lo hear his comments on what 
were apparently his true feelings with- 
out all the ridiculous self-ccnsorship usu- 
ally employed by announcers," wrote 
another. Tliesc remarks show that the 
public knows most sports television has 
a dclilveraic phonincss about ii. 

In lime televisions attitude can do 
sport great harm. It can undermine its 
values and lead to the worship of false 
idols, .As the newspapers once carried 
news of the sporting dream across the 
land, rs now carries ihe vision of it to 
every small boy. young and old. A young 
player can see a colorful, mosmg intage 
of his sporting idol He has a clear 
picture of what style to mimic. Alt the 
coaching in the world could not replace 
ihut advantage. Bui the h«n niiisi he in- 
formed of the dilfercnce between aim- 
less movement and good action. 1 he pic- 
ture slnnild be given an honest detini- 
iion by the eoinmeiuary . Spor; is a won- 
derfully dcivuKTatic thing, one of the few 
honorable baiilcticlds left. It is a con- 
llicl between good and bad. w inning and 
losing, praise and criticism. Iis true val- 
ues should be cherished and proiecled. 
They do not belong to owners of ath- 
letics franchises i>r to TV companies 
They belong to the people Any small 
boy. anywhere, who kicks a hall owns a 
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This is the new Norelco Tripleheader 
Speedshaver*" 35T, 1968 model. 

When tested in an independent lab. 
this Norelco shaved as close or even 
closer than a leading stainless steel blade, 
in two out of three shaves- It’s the closest, 
fastest Norelco ever. 

We used to say we dared to match 
shaves with a blade. 

Now we dare any blade to match 
shaves with a Norelco* 

Now we dare 
any blade to match shaves 
with a new Norelco. 


Let them try to match our 18 rotary 
blades that won’t nick or pinch. 

Or our three famous Norelco floating 
Microgroove'- heads that swing into every 
curve of your face. 

Let any other shaver try to match all 
these Norelco features; pop-up trimmer, 
110/220 voltage selector, snap-open 
cleaning, coil cord, on /off switch. 

And for a close shave with or with- 
out a cord, the Norelco Rechargeable 


Tripleheader 45CT, Ovc 
three weeks of shaves o 
a single charge. Nearly 
twice the shaves per 
charge of any other re- 
chargeable. 

Or the battery-powered Norelco 
Cordless 208. Or the Norelco ‘Flip-Top’ 
25 — ideal first shaver. Quite a lineup. 
Any wonder we dare anyone to come 
as close? 
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sports bred for family fun 

:™;?orTorr ;3S.,? .a.. conua,-. 
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96 h p OHC engine- - most powet 
in Its class' Front disc braKes' 
Get the best ol both worlds 


zip code helps 
keep postal costs 



BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 


piece of the action. Everybody enjoys 
exaggeration and romance in a sporting 
story, but deliberate lying and cheating 
for profit is something else. 

I hope nobody will misunderstand my 
comments concerning the personalities 
in the CBS sports department, They were 
far ahead of any TV company I’ve 
worked for before. What control any of 
them had over policy or to what extent 
they were slaves to the system. I don’t 
really know. 1 do not go along with the 
saying. “If you are not for us you arc 
against us." Many people 1 am for do 
some things I am against. The only rea- 
son I have referred to them, or written 
this story, is to point out a dubious qual- 
ity in the marriage between TVandsporl. 

TV is an intruder at a sports event 
and should always be kept in its place. 
It should not be allowed to change im- 
portant details of the event to suit it.s 
own ends. It should stand back at times 
and be critical about what is going on. 
But because it is a very presumptuous 
being, television thinks the world be- 
longs to it. 

TV can help sports crowds grow — 
build interest though there were big 
sporting crowds long before TV, Tele- 
vision can also do much harm. It brings 
quick money into sport and thus can 
bring a worthy prosperity to the own- 
ers. the players and the game. But, un- 
less handled properly, this money can 
also destroy the values of a sport, its 
very roots. The hero should get his re- 
wards. like Arnold Palmer. That adds 
to the romance of a sport. But what 
about the milUon-dollar bonus babies 
who get the rewards before doing any 
real battle and steal away with it all. 
and not a noble blow struck by them? 

flow quickly can a sport devalue it- 
self? The National Football League di- 
vided its 16 teams into four divisions 
last year. Perhaps that was a smart move 
for geographic and other reasons. But 
it had a touch of the old sales talk to 
me. Four champions, all winners, make 
more hay. It devalues the meaning of 
the word “champion." 

Perhaps it is time for a full investiga- 
tion of the whole area of sport and tele- 
vision. Both sport and television arc 
reaping big financial harvests now. but 
unless some care is taken these harvests 
could become the grapes of wrath for 
the future of sport. Those are some of 
the feelings 1 inherited after a season as 
an American TV commentator, end 
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If you want the world’s 
best imported beer: 

Go to Europe... and have a MICHEIOB. 



In beer, going first class is Michelob. Period. 


A lot of people think Michelob 
is one of those foreign beers. 
Wrong. It's brewed right here in 
America by Anheuser-Busch. 
Has been since 1896. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC. • ST. LOUIS 








The U.S. Open returns next week to Rochester’s lovely Oak Hill — not to 
be confused with Oakmont or Oakland Hills — where in 1956 Dr. Cary 
Mlddlecoff won what has come to be known as “the Rhubarb Open" 


BACK 


TO BALTUS OAK 

BY DAN JENKINS 


I he United States Golf Association's annual shrub-judg- 
ing and weed-stomping contest, more commonly known 
as the U.S. Open, will be renewed for the 68th time next 
week at another of those historic old country clubs— Bal- 
tus Oak. or something like that— and it will disappoint a 
great many of us if the Open's usual array of stars, or 
their counterparts, arc not among the fungus and fern of 
the setting. You know the gang: Bob Gajda. Lee Mackey. 
Bobby Brue. Rives McBcc. Les Kennedy. Al Brosch. all 
of those fellows w ho either lead the first round or shoot a 
course record in the second and then return to their club 
jobs back in Willoughby. Ohio. You can't take the un- 
knowns out of the Open any more than you can lake the 
oak out of the USCJA, 

Actually, the course is Oak Hill this lime, a fine layout 
in RiKhestcr. N.Y. that hosted the Open once before, in 
1956. but It IS not to be confused with Oakland Hills near 
Detroit or Oakmont near Pittsburgh, a couple of exalted 
venues that have combined to stage eight Opens in the 
past. Oak Hill wilt nevertheless require the usual USCiA 
quota of Mackeys and Brues and Gajdas to till out the 
field of 150 persevering souls who must struggle with the 
botanical wonders that every Open layout presents. The 
unknowns rarely win. of course. In fact, nobody ever realty 
wins an Open, except possibly Jack Nicklaus (ree cover). 
Normally, the champion turns out to be the man who has 
lost it more discreetly than the others. 

Precisely because of all this, and much more, the Open 
has developed a .special kind of personality among tour- 
naments. The mere setting of the Open is enough to over- 
whelm the unsuspecting. The course gets dressed up to 
resemble the Argonne Forest, and these old courses nearly 
always have a clubhouse that looks as if Wuthering Heights 
has been nailed onto the side of Jay Galsby's cottage in West 
Egg. And wandering all over the premises will be scores of 
aristocratic gentlemen in striped ties, button-down shirts 
and blue blazers pointing out drop areas. If you scooped 
up a Southampton lawn party, put it on a Scottish moor 


and ran up a flag, you, too. could hold an Open. 

The thing that makes the Open work, however, is that 
for all of its crusty tradition, imposed dignity, and calf- 
high rough it remains the biggest, most important cham- 
pionship in golf. The Masters comes close, right to the tip 
of the cup. but the British Open and the PGA. the other 
tournaments comprising the game's Big F our, are not really 
in the same bag. The Open is the title that slays with a 
man longer than any other, like forever, and this aspect of 
it has caused as many mis-hit shots as the prize money. 
Record books can do that. The Open is simply the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the Indy 500 and the Rose Bowl of its sport, 
and so it is only natural that it has often been a sort of com- 
bined twilight zone and laugh-in. 

Just look back at some of the more obvious moments 
for proof. There was a limping Ben Hogan winning four 
times on the monsters of Oakland Hills, Oakmont. Mcr- 
ion Oaks and Riviera Oaks. Over the .same period there 
was a robust Sam Snead never winning. There was Ken 
Venturi, back from the forgotten, surviving the heat of 
Congressional. There was Julius Boros, his game until for 
the elements, surviving the storm winds of Brookline. There 
was Billy Casper, trying only to be second, surviving Ar- 
nold Palmer at Olympic. And then there was that "Open 
coma" group, the unsaliva-lested Sam Parks, Tony Mane- 
ro and Jack Fleck, three winners who succeeded in mak- 
ing the headlines read like garbled type. 

Understandably enough, the sports fan is jolted year 
after year by the tournament's quaint surprises. This is 
mainly because he is more familiar with the history of Jrve 
Namath's knee than he is with that of the USGA. All he 
knows about any Open course is that it's tougher than the 
one he loses his Maxilis on every Saturday, but. heck, he 
figures Arnold Palmer can handle it easily enough. So if 
the ba.scbull game isn't too interesting on this particular 
Sunday afternoon every June, he tunes in on the Open to 
see how many old Amic will win by this time. And then 
comes the shock. Either Casper, Boros or Nicklaus, who 
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have won five of the last nine, will eomc wading through 
a gangsonic of Monty Kasers to do it again. 

Meanwhile there is a slightly more knowledgeable ob- 
server who has learned to accept the mischief of the Open 
as willingly as he accepts heel prints in all of the bunkers 
at his club. And he would not be stunned at all if the 
drama of Oak Hill next week unfolded in the manner of 
the following news bulletins, which have been only faintly 
exaggerated: 

warmdp: 

ROCHESTI R, N.Y.. June 12 A glittering Held on the 
eve of the 68ih U.S. Open agreed today that there is so 
much exotic plant life bordering ihe fairways of Oak Hill 
lhai only a niuliiouiished hippie could walk down the mid- 
dle of them without snagging his brilche.s. 

(Jardner Dickinson, chairman of the PGA Tournament 
Corpmittce, said he was withdrawing because he had never 
learned how to hii golf shots out of asparagus. 

•'If this kind of thing doesn't stop, we might not have a 
spot on the tour for the USCiA next year," Dickinson said. 
The sponsors may have the lenis. hut we've got the dog 
acts. " 

round ONI- : 

ROCHtSTbR, N.Y.. June 13 Jesse Ray Rives, an un- 
heralded driving-range pro from Longing, Utah, grabbed 
the opening-round lead in the U.S. Open here today with 
an even-par 70. Rives birdicd the first nine holes, shooting a 
record 26 and, although he bogeyed the entire back side for 
a 44, he had a total of only six putts, tying another record 
set by Bob Rosburg. 

T’d feel a lot better about my chances if 1 wasn't so lone- 
ly back here in the East," Rives said. “I wish m> mama and 
my pet bobcat was here." 

ROUND two: 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.. June 14— Erie (Bo) Mackey, an 
obscure pro at a putt-putt course in Clump, Calif., seized 
the halfway lead in the U.S. Open tonight when he added a 
65 to his first-round 81 for a lolal of 146, only six over par 
on the Oufc I lilt course. 

Having teed off at 5:14 a.m., Mackey was one of the 
day's early finishers at 4:30 in the afternoon. Sweating out 
his lead in the clubhouse, he had some anxious moments 
until shortly before midnight, when Jack Nicklaus came m. 

First-round leader Jesse Ray Rivc.s failed to make the cut, 
largely because a lurking animal believed by some to be a 
bobcat swallowed his ball on the I6ih green. 

Mackey confessed that he had received a lot of help m mold- 
ing his game. He specifically singled out Cyril Walker, Olin 
I5uira. Ralph (iuldahl, Billy Burke, Lawrence Auchtcrlonic. 
Jimmy Barnes, Willie MacKarlanc, Tom Morns. Alex Smith, 
John J. McDermott and Charley Coody. 

ROUND IHKII’; 

ROCHESTER. N.Y.. June 15 Billy Clyde Riddle, an 
assistant pro from Wee Briar, (bnn., playing in his first 
golf tournament, tied for the 54-holc lead m the U.S. Open 
today with four amateurs, all from the University of Hous- 
ton. Their score was 223, only 13 over par on historic old 
Oak Hill. Best known of the Houston collegians was Rex 
Zark. who has been the Western, Southern, North-South, 
Traps-Miss, Broadmoor, British and Idaho Stale amateur 
champion every year since the age of 9. 

None of the leaders could alTord to rest easily, however, 
for only 16 strokes off the pace, poised to make one of his 
patented finishes, was Arnold Palmer. 


The tournament was further struck with misfortune when 
midway leader Eric (Bo) Mackey, the putt-putt pro, was 
disqualified for deliberately banking a shot off an ABC- TV 
equipment truck, injuring Producer Malcolm L. Hemion. 
ROUND fOUR : 

ROC HESTER, N.Y., June 16 With the coveted U S. 
Open championship all but sewed up, Arnold F’almer caught 
his buckswing in a flowering banyan today on Oak Hill's 
71st hole and had to be rescued by a demolition team from 
the Corps of Engineers. Palmer's accident enabled Billy Cas- 
per to make up seven strokes on the final two holes and 
capture his third Open. 

•Sam Snead, who mailed in his scores, was again runner- 
up. 

None of the third-round leaders managed to finish. Hilly 
Clyde Riddle, tormented at the sight of his first gallery, 
made a 21 on the third hole and left to join the Army. The 
entire flouston team, including Rex Zark, quit after nine 
holes and departed for the NCAA tournament in order to 
squeeze in an extra day’s practice. 

(bsper said he felt sorry for Palmer but that he knew all 
along he would win if he could avoid ftxxl poisoning. 

Strangely, this imaginary Open was hardly any more 
weird than the one at Oak Hill in 1956. It was a tourna- 
ment struck by more controversie.s than the USGA has 
seen since it tried to design its coats and tics. It was not 
only a championship labeled “the Rhubarb Open,” it was 
the last one played in which a man sat in the clubhouse 
and won. This is what Cary Midtilccoff was obliged to do 
a.s first Ben Hogan, then Julius Boros and then Ted Kroll 
all came down to the last few holes with splendid op- 
portunities to beat or tic him anti, one by one, collapsed. 
It was at Oak Hill, also, that Hogan, for the first notice- 
able time, hovered ux) long over a crucial putt and finally 
yipped d. In the end. Midd\eeoff won even thoofth he had 
taken two 7s during the tournament a double bogey and 
a triple bogey. 

An indication that the 1956 Open might not be the 
smoothest tournament staged came on Wednesday, the 
day before play began, when defending champion Jack 
Eleck, co-favorite Sam Snead and Roberto De Vicenzo all 
had their caddies taken from them because of irregulari- 
ties uncovered in the caddie assignment department. Ro- 
berto hadn't signed anything wrong there simply had 
been some switching around without proper approval. 
Then, in the first round, the rules got a workout that 
made this year's Masters look like a sing.song at P.S. 6. 

First, Walker Inman Jr., a giwd player of the era. showed 
up 1 1 minutes late for his 9:04 a.m. pairing, even though 
he had been on the grounds since 8:30. But instead of dis- 
qualification, which the rules called for, Inman was given 
a two-stroke penalty and permitted to tee ofT Iasi and play 
alone with a scorckccpcr. This scl a precedent for the 
long, loony day. Later on Doug Ford, who wa.s the I*GA 
champion at the moment, scmjped a short iron and thought 
he saw the ball splash into a creek on the lOlh hole. He 
dropped a provisional ball over his shoulder but, as he 
did. his gallery informed him that his original had skipped 
into some high grass across the creek. Good. Ford played 
the original but, alas, under the rules he should have been 
disqualified because he had pul a second ball into play 
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and had not finished the hole with it. Instead, he was 
given a two-stroke penalty. 

Now came Jack Burke, who had won the Masters ear- 
lier in the spring. Burke shot a 76. which outraged him 
and. as he walked away from the last green, he hastily ap- 
proved a score of 75 on his card. When he saw it posted 
on the board Burke scurried to the officials and pointed 
up the error. He. too. was let olT with a two-stroke pen- 
alty instead of disgualitication. “They said I acted like a 
gentleman, so they bent the rule." Burke says, smiling. 

So. over a span of 24 hours. Oak liill had produced a 
controversy msolving the Open champion. Fleck, the PCjA 
champion. Ford, and the Masters champion. Burke. Tlie 
next day the current British Open champion. Peter Thom- 
son. would forge into the lead, thus making it a Grand 
Slam, publicitywise. Back on that first day, however, came 
the stickiest incident of them all. 

It occurred on the 17th green, where Englishman Henry 
Colton was paired with Middlccoff and Jimmy Dcmaret. 
Cotton had a short putt for a bogey 5, and he reached 
over and raked at it, as golfers will, The ball was sort of 
dragged into the cup. “What would you say he made'.’” 
Demarcl asked Middlecolf. "Oh. 6 or 7." Cary said. Col- 
ton said 5. Well. Middlecolf and Demaret. risking inter- 
national embarrassment, refused to approsc his card when 
tVie round was finished. “We’fi scttic for a 6. they told Cot- 
ton, but the Briton insisted he had made 5. Cotton then 
said to the press, "I say 1 didn't have a go at it. but the 
other two chaps say I did.” And Dcmarct said: “He had 
a go at it. I'd guess he had two or three gws at it.” Once 
more the USGA relented. Cotton was allowed a 5. 

VJhimalcly. everyone's attention was directed to a very 
exciting Open, especially to the last hour on Saturday 
there was still Open Saturday then, the final 36 holes in 
one day. Ben Hogan still had five holes to play when Middk- 
coff reached the clubhouse and hung up his score of 281. 
Ben needed one birdie and the rest pars to tic. He got the 
birdie at 14 with a wedge shot and a three-foot putt. Now 
another birdie and three pars would win that much dis- 
cussed fifth Open. A 20-footer barely missed at 15. A 
shorter one practically went in and came out on 16. Then 
at the long 17th. needing to drop a 30-inchcr for his par. 
Hogan stood up to the ball, fro/e. looked and. .suddenly, 
backed away. Just as suddenly it occurred to millions on 
television and thousands at Oak Hill that Ben was. after 
all. human. Also that he was 43. And nerves go eventual- 
ly, don't they? Hogan missed that putt, and he would 
never come so close to winning the Open again. 

Next came Boros. Julius needed u birdie over the last 
four holes to tie. and he had chances of nine feel, 20 feet 
and. on the last green, 15 feet, but none fell, the final one 
actually pecking into the cup and spinning out as Boros, 
characteristically, chewed on a blade of grass and shrugged. 

Finally, there was poor Ted Kroll. He wanted only 
even par over the last four holes to win. But as soon as 
the news reached him Krolt hit over the 15th and made a 
bogey, and then, as so many Open contenders have be- 
fore, he fell apart. He put his second under an evergreen 
at the 16th and had to get down on his knees and probe 
at the ball with the nub of his two-iron to salvage a 7. It 


was all over. Middlccoff had won. but the big winner had 
been the closing stretch of holes at Oak Hill, as well it 
might be this year {poge 59). 

In assessing any Open field, there are always three basic 
categories in which to deal. First, there arc those active 
players who have won the Open and arc still capable. 
“They been there." the pn>s enjoy saying In this case 
they arc Nicklaus. Gasper and Boros, the two-timc cham- 
pions. and Palmer, Gary Player, Gene Littler and Ken 
Venturi. It was Rochester's own Walter Hagen who once 
said. "Anybody can win one Open [and the record book 
certainly bears him out] but the man who can win again 
is guile a golfer indeed." Thus, assuming Boros may at 
last be loo old at 48. »t comes dossn to Nicklaus and Gas- 
per as the two most formidable players at Oak Hill. 

Not only has Gasper gone over the SUX).()00 line earlier 
in the season than anyone ever, he has won three tourna- 
ments on the lour more than anyone. And from January 
through May he finished no worse than 17th in 10 of the 
1 1 tournaments he entered. People tend to forget that Gas- 
per has won more money and more tournaments than any 
player other than Palmer over these last 10 years; and. 
moreover, that he hits e-vcellcni shots all through the irons, 
is a repetitiously straight driver and a brilliant putter. “Cas- 
per is by far the finest player we have,” Frank Beard has 
said, “bul nobody believes h,” 

Nicklaus has no victories going for him this year, but 
then Nicklaus dws not necessarily need any. Up to Bal- 
tusrol last June. Jack had looked no better. He had won 
only once, and he had even missed the cut at the Masters. 
So all he did was rap out a 275 and win by four strokes. 
Nicklaus is an Open player, to pul it simply. He has fin- 
ished no worse than fourth in five of the eight he has 
appeared in. and if his drives are findahle he might just live- 
iron and scvcii-iion those closing holes ul Oak Hill into 
oblivion. So much for the Big Two. 

Palmer and Player, of course, arc serious contenders 
anywhere, but each has become something rather special 
recently. Arnold physically and Ciary. one hears, finan- 
cially. Palmer, who finished seventh at Oak Hill in 1956. 
has a sore hip. At least he did. When he begged off the 
lour for three tournaments during May. a lot of his ad- 
mirers immediately pictured him in traction with interna- 
tionally famous physicians being flown in every hour. He 
did receive a shot of cortisone, but that was way back be- 
fore Dallas, where he finished sixth, incidentally. It was 
only partly the hip that sent Arnold home. He was just 
tired. Men nearing 40 tend to get tired, and they also tend 
to get sore hips. Palmer was not bedridden as it turned 
out. In fact, he attended to some business, like liKiking in 
on the course he is designing at Indian I^ke. Pa., like tak- 
ing and passing the written part of his instrument flight 
test, and like playing golf and entertaining —for fees 
various groups of business executives. Palmer figures to 
be fine at Oak Hill, richer and rested. 

Player is more of a mystery . He has played superbly all 
year long, but he hasn't won. Also, for an athlete of enor- 
mous competitive resources, his play has somctinics been 
spotted by dreadful, inconsistent fourth rounds when he 
was right up in the pack. The reason could be mental. 

cominuftl 
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In South Africa. Player is up to his crew-cut in ranches, 
animals and real estate, and in America he is getting down 
to his shoe laces in expiring contracts. He therefore seems 
to be reaching the edge of something after three winless 
years in the U.S. He is either about to win because he 
must, or he is making it impossible to win because he's 
trying too hard. 

There are two other groups in which an Open winner 
may be found. There are those players who have taken 
other major titles, thus proving they can withstand the 
pressure of a big one. This group includes PGA cham- 
pions Don January. A1 Geiberger. Dave Marr and Bobby 
Nichols; Masters champions Bob Goalby and Gay Brew- 


er; and British Open champions Roberto De Vicenzo, 
Peter Thomson. Kel Nagle and Bob Charles. And last is 
that collection of notably fine shotmakers who have some- 
how’ managed not to grab a major cup but have proved 
they can win somet^here on the tour. These are players 
such as Doug Sanders, Gardner Dickinson. Dan Sikes. 
Mason Rudolph, Bert Yancey, Frank Beard. Tom Weis- 
kopf, George Archer. Bruce Devlin. Johnny Pott. Dick 
Sikes, Dave Stockton. Kermit Zaricy. Charley Coody, Don 
Massengalc and Miller Barber. 

If the new champion is not included in all these, from 
Casper to Barber, well, one can always hope to be lucky 
enough to draw Jesse Ray Rives in the office pool. 


WATCHING THE WATCHERS 


At any Open, the spectators are often as much fun to watch as the 
players--and a lot easier to spot. There are all kinds of characters 
in a golfing gallery, and on the following four pages Artist Mike 
Ramus presents a typical assortment. Observe, for instance, the 
early bird. With his folding chair, thermos of coffee and morning 
sports section he has arrived at his vantage point by the 16th 
green, even though the first group of players will not tee off for 
another three hours. He will remain there doggedly throughout the 
long day, leaving only when the last putt on 16 has dropped. Then 
there is the know-it-all with the town-crier complex. "Casper just 
birdied six," he'll announce to anyone who happens to be within 
10 feet of him. The town crier also hangs out around the main 
scoreboard, full of shrewd observations such as, "Notice how much 
trouble 14 is giving them today. It's the cross wind," Sprinkled about 
the course are disillusioned ladies who thought they were being 
invited to a flower show and who wonder what kind of club the 
golfers use to break par with. And there are always those spectators 
who are present not so much to watch golf as to follow two 
golfers- Arnold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus. No need to check 
the scoreboard to see how Arnie and Jack are doing. Just listen. 
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SURVIVAL 


WILL BE THE OBJECT 


VVhcncvcr 1 play a preview round on 
a U.S. Open golf course, 1 always search 
for trademarks of Joe Dey and the 
USGA. I never have to look hard. Sure 
enough, when 1 saw Oak Hill's Hast 
Course the other day the signs of the 
Open were all around in living green 
and white. Like all Open courses. Oak 
Hill is long (6,962 yards), with severe 
driving areas on many holes. There are 
enough sand traps to build a desert, all 
of them placed exactly where they should 
be. As for the rough, well, you know 
the USGA. The rough is thick, wiry 
and long, plus everything unprintable 
that has ever been said about U.S. Open 
rough. Oak Hill will present us with 
problems next week, but it is a gotnl 
course, one that is extremely fair. 

The course's topography offers a dis- 
tinct advantage to the golfer who can 
consistently hit high approach shots to 
the green, since 10 of the 18 greens are 
elevated to some degree. Reaching them 
will require approach shots with a high 
trajectory — shots that will drop onto the 
green and stay there. Any approach hit 
too low onto the fast, slick, bent-grass 
greens may skip away and come to rest 
in the men's locker room. 

The bent-grass putting surfaces at t )ak 
Hill will present a challenge to most of 
the players, since practically all of the 
courses on the spring PGA tour have Ber- 
muda grass. For instance, 1 have not 
played a tournament course with bent- 
grass greens in three months. The dif- 
ference between bent and Bermuda is 
this: bent grass is always fast, the line 
true, and when the putt dies it rolls along 
on the same straight line. Bermuda is a 
slower and grainier surface, and when 
the ball dies it rolls off in the direction 
of the grain. Most golfers prefer bent 
grass. 1 certainly do. 1 am basically a 
"die" putter— not a charge putter, as 
you must be on Bermuda. 1 like to pop 
my putts at the hole and not worry that 
they will somehow stray off the intend- 
ed line as they die. I grew up on a golf 
course (Scioto Country Club in Colum- 
bus. Ohio) that has superb bent-grass 
greens. Baltusrol (Springfield, N.J.) also 
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BY JACK NICKLAUS 

has bent-grass greens and, as you may 
remember. I putted extremely well there 
last year in the Open. 

Still, writing about a golf course and 
playing it are two completely opposite 
problems, as I already have learned. No 
golf course, especially a U.S. Open 
course that the LISGA has been prim- 
ing for a year or more, ever plays easy. 
And Oak Hill's par- 70 East Course will 
be a thoroughly treacherous test of golf 
for four days next week. 

The course was con.structed by Don- 
ald Ross (who also designed the orig- 
inal course at Scioto) in 1926. Its 18 
holes blend the so-called modern-school 
ideas of golf architecture with the the- 
ories advanced by the old purists. Most 
new courses offer extremely large greens, 
wide driving areas and bunkers placed 
more for design than hazard. Oak Hill 
has a number of large putting surfaces 
as well as several minigreens, such as at 
the third hole, where the green is only 
60 feet deep and where the cup prob- 
ably never will be more than 20 feet 
from the center of the green. 

However. Oak Mill also has all the sub- 
tle intricacies you never find on a mod- 
ern golf course. For instance, the sand- 
trap bunkers — all 88 of them have been 
placed strategically for two reasons; 1 ) 
to help the golfer set up his shot, and 
2) to catch any errant shot. The sand at 
Oak Hill, by the way. is silicone, a glassy, 
while substance that beautifies the 
course. Balls tend to imbed deeply in sili- 
cone, and to get them out of the trap 
will require good blasts — not just little 
flicks of the wrist. Indeed, I'll bet the 
man who wins this year's Open is a su- 
perb sand player. 

Like most Open courses, the driving 
areas at Oak Hill will be fairly tight, al- 
though there is perhaps more room, 
rough included, than there was in 1956 
when Cary Middlecoff won the Open 
there. The course then was populated 
by hundreds of elm trees that swallowed 
almost every ball that rolled off the fair- 
way. Dutch elm disease has killed many 
of these trees in recent years, and they 
should not be a factor in this Open. 


There are many well-placed willow 
trees on the course, though, and they 
will deflect misdirected shots into the 
deep rough or the creek that winds 
through eight different holes. One large, 
sagging willow stands short and to the 
left of the first green. Any golfer who 
hits his drive tiw far left on this par-4, 
445-yard hole will be confronted with 
an almost impossible second shot to the 
green. 

t)ak Hill is a well-balanced course. It 
has a great set of par-3 holes, two con- 
trasting par-5s and nine long par-4 holes 

all designed to exact precision and ex- 
pertise from the golfers. And each nine 
finishes with a diflicult stretch of four 
holes over which the 1968 championship 
will be decided. 

I have always believed that a par-3 
hole should not be so long that you 
have to hit wood off the tee. At Oak 
Hill, we will be able to hit irons on all 
of them. On the 208-yard third hole, 
most of the players will be hitting two- 
and three-irons to the smallest green on 
the course. This green originally was built 
to hold a six- or seven-iron shot, but 
the hole wa-s lengthened for the 1956 
Open. Because of the bunkers in front, 

1 suspect that many players will hit over 
the green and have to play a delicate ap- 
proach from thick, wiry rough almost 
an impossibility. 

The 1 80-yard 5th is a new hole, opened 
Tor play only last September. The green 
is much too large for the five- or six- 
iron tee shot. The 192-yard llth hole, 
on the other hand, is a solid par-3. There 
is a wide trap yawning at the golfer from 
the back of the green, and when the pin 
is placed in back the bunker will catch 
many of the three- and four-iron tee 
shots. The 163-yard 15th. which 1 will 
discuss later, will be a key hole in the 
tournament. 

The two par-5 holes present different 
situations. The 571-yard 4ih hole, known 
as the High and the Mighty, is a dogleg 
to the right that can be reached with the 
second shot. The normal wind will help 
the tee shot around the corner. This hole 
will produce a lot of birdies. No one. 

coniinued 
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KEY HOLES 
AT OAK HILL 



Caution should be a primary concern on 
the last four holes of the front nine. All 
of them arc long par fours, congested with 
■A atcr and sand and trees and treacherously 
thick U S. Open rough. Kach hole demands 
an accurate tee shot, then an approach 
over disitsier ureas that will swallow any 
ball hit without total precision. At the 
fith I plan to drive left to avoid the wil- 
low trees and the creek along the right. 
Ihc long approach over the creek that 
snakes 40 yards in front of the green may 
be intpossiblc if my tec shot strays off the 
fairway. The 7ih and Kth holes offer wider 
driving areas but tricky middle-iron sec- 
ond shots to uphill greens. Ihe 9th hole 
penalizes greedy golfers. It is a dogleg to 
(he right, with either out of bs)undsor prac- 
tically unplayable lies in that direction. I 
will hit my three-wood safely down the 
left, then a five- or six-tron to .still an- 
other uphill green surrounded by trouble. 
I would settle right now for even par on 
these four holes during the tournament. 


kJ.S. OP EM ro/illnufd 


however, wtll reach the 602-yard 13th 
hole, called the Hill of Fame, in two, and 
many players w ill be hitting six- and sev- 
en-irons to reach the green in three. There 
is a creek about 300 yards out from the 
tee, and it will penalize anyone who gets 
too greedy w ith his tee shot. There is a big 
hill of deep rough to the right that will 
catch anyone who is slightly offline with 
his second shot. And there arc six silicone 
sand traps around the green that will 
catch poor third shots. The popular way 
to play this hole will be to hit maybe a 
three-wood off the lee. play a one-iron 
up into the fairway left of the hill and then 
hit onto the green with maybe a seven- 
iron. The birdies will come on this hole, 
but so will the 6s and 7s. The top 1 5 play- 
ers in the 1956 Open at Oak Hill played 
this 13th hole in an average of 5.17 
strokes, which shows how difficult the 
hole is. 

The Open, though, will be won —or 
lost — over two stretches of four holes, 
the final four holes on each nine. There 
IS not a legitimate birdie hole among 
the eight. The 440-yard 6th hole is ap- 
propriately called Double Trouble. A 


senes of willow trees and the creek guard 
the right side of the fairway, and any- 
ofK who hits his tee shot in that area 
will have to play safe with his second 
shot- The tec shot must be hit to the 
left, but if it goes too far left it will 
land in the thick rough. This will make 
it extremely difficult for the player to 
carry the water 40 yards in front of the 
green and get the ball onto the two- 
level green that also is uphill from the 
driving area. There may be even Triple 
Trouble at the sixth. 

The 443-yard 7th is easier than the 
6th. There is water to the right again 
and, although it really is not in play, 
some of the golfers will find it. The sec- 
ond shot may have to be hit off a down- 
hill-sidchill lie to an uphill green -an 
imposing problem. 

The 432-yard 8th has a fairly gen- 
erous driving area, although there are 
bunkers alongside both edges of the fair- 
way that will catch some tee shots. Again 
the green is slightly uphill, surrounded 
by four traps, and unless you hit your 
five- , six- or seven-iron approach ac- 
curately, you probably will be using a 


sand wedge instead of a putter for your 
third shot. 

The 4 1 6-yard 9th hole is a dogleg uphill 
to the right, with an out-of-bounds in 
the same direction. I intend to hit a three- 
wood off this lee. keeping the ball left, 
and then a five- or six-iron to a big 
green that is blanketed by traps in front. 
Some players probably will attempt to 
cut the corner of the dogleg by hitting a 
driver off the tee. Fine, l.ct them. If 
they stray just the slightest bit they will 
be either out-of-bounds or stone-cold 
dead, playing a safely chip back into 
the fairway. Survival will be the key on 
these four holes. 

The final four holes on the back side 
arc just as difficult, perhaps even more 
so because, after all, they will be /hf 
last holes of the tournament. 

The 163-yard, par-3 15th hole has a 
new tec for the 1968 Open, In 1956 the 
tee wa.s at the bottom of a hill, and the 
tee shot was mostly blind. Still, the top 
15 players averaged 2.80 strokes on the 
hole, slightly under par. Now the lee is 
at the left, about on the same level as 
the green. Trees line the entire left side 
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Oak Hill’s closing holes are among ils most 
demanding. Trouble surrounds the par* 
three 15th. In the 1956 Open this was a 
blind hole, played from a tee (righi, hoi- 
lorn) no longer in use. Now we must hit 
from the left, on a level with the green. 
The area along the tree-lined left side is out 
of bounds, a deep trap ties below the right 
edge of the green and a gully below that 
trap. The six-iron tee shot must be hit 
onto the green--or else. Both the 17th 
and I8th holes provide interesting alter- 
natives. They can be played with a safe 
down-the-middlc drive and a long second 
shot, or they can be played with some 
risk in hopes of a shorter approach. Rath- 
er than take the long route, 1 intend to 
take the shortcuts {doiied lines). On 17 1 
will hit over the corner of the rough and 
back into the fairway - but hopefully not 
through it and on into the far rough. On 
18 1 will direct my tec shot over part of 
the sand trap. If I am successful, I may 
be in position for a much needed birdie. 

DDAWINCS BT DAN TODD 



of the hole, and any ball hit five yards 
left of the green will be out-of-bounds. 
The green also drops off sharply on the 
right, with a trap there to prevent balls 
from falling even deeper into a gully. 
Any ball hit over the green also is in trou- 
ble. Since the previous hole, the 327- 
yard 14th. is perhaps the easiest birdie 
hole on the course, the par-3 15th will 
be crucial. It must be handled delicately. 
Most players will hit maybe a six-iron, 
keeping the ball right but not too right. 
There will be a lot of birdies made on 
this hole, but there also will be a lot of 
5s. It would not surprise me to sec some- 
one gam -or lose— three strokes to an 
opponent on the 15th during the criti- 
cal final round. 

The 441-yard 16th hole is a long, un- 
interesting straightaway, with a fairway 
that slopes from right to left and one of 
the biggest greens on the course. You 
must make par 4 here — or else. 

The last two holes at Oak Hill offer a 
distinct advantage to the golfer who can 
pinpoint his tee shot and hit it a prodi- 
gious distance. The 463-yard 17ih, a 
slight dogleg to the right, is normally a 


par 5 for club members; it will play as 
a 4 next week. The tee shot is cxircmcly 
difficult. I will attempt to drive over the 
corner of the rough at the top of the 
hill on the right side. However. I could 
drive the ball over the right rough, 
through the fairway and then into the 
left rough. In other words, the driving 
area is severe. If you hit the ball left otf 
the tee on this slightly dogicggcd hole, 
well, you can forget about reaching the 
green in two. The green is quite large, 
with a grain that runs straight back. A 
good drive will set up a four- to seven- 
iron second shot. Again a par 4 is a 
must. 

The 18th hole -449 yards and also 
with a slight dogleg to the right - has an- 
other subtlety that I like; one large bunk- 
er well up in the right rough that sets 
up the second shot. Ideally 1 should hit 
my drive over the left corner of this bunk- 
er and let it roll down into the fairway. 
However, depending upon the wind. I 
could bite off even more of (he trap 
and have perhaps a shorter second shot — 
or end up in the rough. Also, the fair- 
way slopes downhill out past the bunk- 


er. and it may not be advisable to hit a 
downhill shot to an uphill 18th green. 
Actually, it all is very complicated— the 
way a finishing hole should be. If 1 drive 
where I want. I should be able to hit 
about a six- or seven-iron to the green. 
There arc three traps around the green 
and a steep grass bank runs all the way 
across the fairway 30 yards from the 
green. All this makes the 18th a great fin- 
ishing hole for the Open. 

That, then, is Oak Hill. As I said at 
the beginning, it favors a particular type 
of golfer. Of course, that golfer will have 
to drive the ball straight. My driving? 
Well, believe it or not, I have been driv- 
ing better this year than I did last year. 
I broke my favorite driver about 2‘/i years 
ago. and then I began to experiment 
with other drivers. I have used 40 or 50 
different drivers the past two years, none 
with any continued success. So earlier 
this season I finally had my old driver 
fixed, and it worked perfectly for me 
again. Then, playing Oak Hill to write 
this story, I cracked that old driver right 
in the same place. I just hope it will be 
ready and working next week. end 
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PEOPLE 



Little Matthew Kennedy. 3, has 
an tnamvenicm allerg)', consid- 
ering the interests of his partic- 
ular family. He reacts to hors- 
es- After riding, his brothers and 
sisters must shower and change 
before they enter the house so 
as not to aggravate Matthew's 
condition and, who knows, per- 
haps It IS the real reastin why 
Daddy Hobhy finally had his hair 
cut. 

♦ A Bihic-study group has 
evolved on the pro golf tour, 
and one of its earnest members 
is South Africa's (jary Player. 
Player recently arranged for Dr. 
Billy (iraham to address the golf- 
ers, which he did with his cus- 
tomary vigor. A golfer of sorts 
himself. Dr. Graham couched 
his address in golfing terms and 
explained that the game "em- 
braces five great lessons of life"; 
proper stance, he says, because 
wc must lake a stand on what 
wc believe in; next, proper grip 
"Get a grip on life"; third, 
hitting the ball from inside out 
(Dr. Graham exhorts people to 
bring out the spirit). The fourth 


lesson is keeping one's eye on 
(he ball, or looking unto Jesus 
("Dtin'l stray to pessimistic writ- 
ers like Bertrand Russell") 
and finally there is (he follow- 
through. which is ec)uatcd with 
the necessity of following God's 
rules. Dr. Graham character- 
ized Jesus Christ as "the great- 
est pro of all time." No doubt 
Dr. Graham's discourse did his 
hearers giKxl and. as one of- 
ficial observed by telegraph, he 
hoped "that Dr, Graham gets 
closer to par and the rest of us 
get closer to heasen." 

For seven years the VIPs had 
beaten the KSFO No-Stars in 
San Francisco's annual Celeb- 
rity Softball Game. The VIP 
team usually consists of news- 
paper columnists, civic officials 
and cx-athictes. The KSFO team 
traditionally comprises a bunch 
of disc jockeys. Seven years of 
defeat was apparently ttx> much 
for the No-Stars, because this 
year they went out and got them- 
selves some ringers — George 
Mira, .John Brodic. Steve Spur- 
rier. Kermil Alexander, the 4Vers' 
new coach. Dick Nolan and the 
Warriors' .Jeff Mullins Pitching 
to this formidable assemblage 
for the VIPs was little Bill Har- 
lack. He gave up hits to Bro- 
dic, Spurrier, Alexander and 
Mullins, and when Mira hit a 
homer the VI Ps yanked him. The 
No-Stars took the game 14 3 
it IS one of those scores that 
should go into the books with 
an asterisk. 

Another car-struck film star is 
making a racing movie. Racing 
huff Paul Newman is presently 
at work on a film to be called 
Winning, in which he plays a 
driver who loses a race and his 
wife to another driver (played 
by Joanne Woodward and Robert 
'Vagner ) but recoups by w inning 
Indy and with it his Ping-Pong 
ball of a spouse. By way of re- 
search, Newman attended the 


prerace drivers meeting at the 
real Indy 5(X) last week, a meet- 
ing held as usual near the pits, 
which of course were equipped 
with 8,250 gallons of fuel. New- 
man lit a cigarette. If he doesn't 
shape up. Universal had better 
scrap (he film or rename it 
l.osing. 

tvery man should have a hob- 
by, but not everyone would want 
Ray Jacobs'. The Dolphins' de- 
fensive tackle relaxes by going 
rattlesnake hunting. Jacobs Ux>k 
up the pustime buck home in 
Corsicana. Texa-s, but he finds 
snakes enough around Miami, 
w here he considers hunting more 
dangerous because of the high 
grass. "You can hear them, 
though." he says. "They'll send 
up a warning with the rattles 
when you're about 12 feet away. 
Then they'll coil up and gel ready 
to strike. By that time you bet- 
ter know just where they are. 
because a big rattler can kmx:k 
you down. It ain't a picnic." 

* Flngland's pivp singer Billy 
Fury recently purchased a horse 
named First Rate Pirate, an ani- 
mal distinguished by the ixlds 



against his winning (he Derby 
at Epsom (2.(X)0 to I ). Book- 
makers were even accepting bets 
that he would finish last. Some 
truly fanciful members of the 
fancy bet First Rate Pirate to 
win, of course, and had lightning 
struck the entire rest of the field 
and allowed Pirate to come in 
first the bookmakers would have 
had to lay out more than S2.4 
million. But the laws of prob- 
ability held and the horse did 
finish lust. Singer Fury will not 
disclose what he paid for First 
Rate Pirate beyond it having 
been "a great deal of money," 
but one can see why Billy took 
the chance. So many people in 
his line of work have succeeded 
against fur greater odds. 

While Paul Newman is racing 
in Winning and Burt Lancaster 
is swimming in The Sy^imnier, 
Charlton Heston is playing foot- 
ball w iih his 1 3-y ear-old son and 
use couches Craig Fertig and 
Marv Goux in preparation for 
the lead in something to he 
called The Pro. The 43-year-old 
Heston s own football career at 
Northwestern was. as he de- 
scribes it, "spectacularly unre- 
markable. I had everything an 
end needed, except speed and 
good hands. 1 was strictly can- 
non fodder for the varsity, and 
coming to Norlhwcstcm when 
Otto Graham was there was a 
grievous tactical error." So what 
induced him to undertake the 
role? "Thedimensionsofa hero, 
inicrnul as well as external, al- 
ways make for fascinating ma- 
terial." he says. Heston's experi- 
ments with heroic dimension so 
far include Andrew Jackson. 
Thomas Jefferson. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Michelangelo. John 
the Baptist and Moses, but 
whether he can capture all the 
majesty of a professional foot- 
ball star remains to be seen. 
"I've been coached to the point 
where I have delusions of ade- 
quacy," he says. 
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the l<>nel> oil 


Nobody beats a |)alh to your door just because you’re the richest nudor oil in the world... or even because 
you’re the one niotcjr oil with additive Z-7 to keep today’s engines free of rust, carbons and scary noises. 
If you don’t see IVnnzoil when > 4)U drive in, it’s because a lot of tjasoline stations would rather keep their 
ow n kind of motor oil in the limelijrht. That’s all rij^ht. We’re (here. And wc’ll settle f(tr just bein«: around 
— when you need us. After all, havinu^ you ask for us is the only limeli>t:ht that really matters, isn’t it'.' 

America’s usk-for motor oil 



The only cigarette with the 
taste of extra coolness. 




BOATING Whall 


Ki I Ip roof and maybe spill proof 

She’s not a winner yet, but the new 'Smirnoff did well enough in Alabama 
to indicate that unlimited hydroplanes can be both fast and nonlethal 


D eadly” is a word that over the last 
three years has more and more fre- 
quently been used to describe the sport 
of hydroplane racing, and journalistic 
sensationalism has nothing to do with 
it. Over that period of time a rash of acci- 
dents involving the roaring thunderboats 
has killed five top drivers. 

The first casualty was Ron Musson. 
who died as his Miss BarJahl nosed over 
in a whoosh of spray at the start of the 
President’s Cup in Washington in 1966. 
l.atcr in the same race Re.x Manchester's 
Noire Dame Hew free of the water, 
climbed skyward, then swooped down 
full lilt on Don Wilson's Miss tiiu/^eiser, 
killing both drivers. Two weeks later 
Chuck Thompson’s boat. Smirnoff. 
killed him at Detroit. Then, in 1967, an- 
other Miss Budweiser, in the words of 
an eyewitness, ‘‘skipped into the air like 
a 7.000-pound flat stone" and hurled 
her driver. Bill Brow, to his death. 

Last week, on the ruffled surface of a 
man-made TVA lake at Ciuntersville. 
Ala., another season of hydro racing be- 
gan. It was marked not by further ca- 
sualty but by the debut of an unlimited 


hydroplane specifically designed to avoid 
the suicidal weaknesses that destroyed 
the other boats. 

The new Smirnoff, a boat with a bow 
like a pickle fork and a stern like an air- 
plane. was designed and built by dale 
Hntcrpnses, which is just another way 
of saying the racing Schocnith family, 
of whom father Joe and his son Lee are 
the most notable. Lee has a particular 
interest in making thunderhoat racing 
safer because he happens to be chair- 
man of hydroplaning’s L'nlimiicd Racing 
Commission. 

The Schocnilhs, like all hydro men. 
knew all about the tendency of the stan- 
dard widc-shouldered, spindly-lailed hy- 
dros to take off into uncontrolled flight 
at the slightest ripple. They also knew 
that what caused fatal accidents was not 
the first but the second leap into the 
air. the leap they call "the death dive” 
that sends a boat hurtling into the wa- 
ter nose first like an airplane in a spin. 
With only tw o square feel of hull in con- 
tact with the water at top speed, un- 
limiteds are. in fact, more airplane than 
boat, and the wonder is that no hydro 

eontinuKi 



WlOE FORE ANO AFT. THE NEW HYDRO HAS A FORKED BOW AND A TAIL LIKE A PLANE'S 
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Gurney just had his hair styled. 
You got something to say about it? 


(.urney can handle himsell as well as hi* handles a rating’ car So why 
does he go »he hairstylmg route? As Oan puls it, "Motor oil and Hack 
dirt don't exactly improve a man's hair So anything I tan do to make 
up for It, I do." Fact is, hairstylists tan make up for a lot ol thing*, like 
a receding hairJine or too muth cur! or too little body -heiause they 
"shape" your hair instead of )ust cut it The hairgroommg products 
they use add to that neat styled look, too. Ihere's Oep for Men Styling 

Gel tor body, control and lustre. And . 

Dep for Men ffair Spray for holding ' 
power that lasts all day. Arc you sold 
on hairslyling and Dep for Men? Look yK.**' 
around, TO million other guys are! 




Dep for men -the hairstyling products 


designers up to now eser treated llieiii 
as such by thoroughly testing their de- 
signs in wind tunnels. 

"They probably just neser gave it 
much thought." says Ice Schisenith. 
Cialc bnierpriscs did not make that mis- 
take. before building their boat, they 
gave all their ideas a vigorous wringing 
out in a wind tunnel made of plywo<id. 
a 71^-horsepowcr motor and (he hack 
rotor o(T a helicopter 

As first trial horse. Ciale\ Chief l-.n- 
ginecr Diek Brantsner used a model ol 
the Gale-built .\f\ (/\px\ The tunnel 
quickly revealed a mass of drawbacks. 
The Schoeniths shaved a bit here, pad- 
ded there, bent this, straightened that 
and accumulated some 60 pages of data 
that were run through a computer at 
General Motors The data made it plain 
that many of the ideas previously held 
inviolate in hydroplane circles were dead 
wrong. 

A wide bow and narrow stern once 
were thought to be a must for stability, 
but the tunnel data indicated that, by 
adding deck area al the back until it al- 
mo.st equaled the amount of deck area 
up forward, ihe dealh-divmg tendency 
would beminimi/ed. 

hurthermore. the tunnel showed that 
by forking a pair of tails upward, tn the 
same butterfly -w ing efreci as in a Bo- 
nanza airplane, the boat's horizontal and 
vertical stability were markedly im- 
proved 

Hut most telling of all the innovuiions 
suggested by the tests to make hydros 
safer was a system for releasing the an 
that i.s scooped up and trapped between 
the water and the boat's boliom. This 
piscketcd turbulence can hurl a hydro 
into wild and unpredictable gyrations 
that many drners find impossible to eon- 
trol. To the men of Ciale, a system of 
ventilators running right through the hull 
seemed a likely answer. 'AVc hoped 
they'd meter off a lot of the air caught 
underneath." explains Brantsner. 

It's one thing to simulate 200 mpli 
on a toy boat within the relatively safe 
confines of a wind tunnel. It's quite an- 
other to do the same trick with a real 
boat on real water. U'hen al last Gale's 
model turned into the fuK-sized Sniirti„f/. 
the job of trying her out fell to W ild 
Hill Canirell. who faced it seemingly 
unawed. He took the new boat around 
the three-mile Gold Cup course al low 
speed to warm her up. then came in for 
a sparkplug change. Next time out he 
continuni 
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Usher’s was light before 
the Hupmobile, 
the steering wheel, 
the tin lizzie, 
the sloe gin fizzie, 
the Rolls Royce, 

James Joyce, 
the fast back, 
the rat pack, 
hop scotch, 
or any other Scotch. 

You see, Usher’s 
Green Stripe Scotch 
was light in 1853. 

It’s the only one that was. 

Try a sip of Usher’s and see 
how light was meant to be. 


Blended Scotch Whisky. 86 proof, 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp.. Louisville. Ky. -ISSe 


The original light Scotch 


lATING rniiitnuni 


The bulldog with the Roman nose. 



Build a sports car with lough English muscle. ..the kind that wins races. Put it inside a 
sleek Italian-designed body. ..the kind that looks good on you That's our Spitfire Mk3. 
With an engine that'll take you to 60 in 12.5 seconds, disc brakes up front, four-wheel 
independent suspension, rack-and-pinion steering and a track record as long as your 
arm, the Spitfire's more than just another pretty face. The price? $2235* 


T RIUMPH I SPITFIRE Ml(3| 

MM cnca. East Coast POE d>us ootional extras, state ano/or local taxes Cook tor your nearest Triumot' 
dealer in me Vellow Pasee. Leylartd Motor Coreoratlon ol North America. 1 1 1 Galway Place. Teaneck. New Jersey 0766C. 


Lincoln 
National Life 
offers 
variable 
annuities. 

Send for a prospectus: 
Lincoln National 
Variable Annuity Fund A 

ilor t.ix-qiiiilificd ploiis. 



Turns desks into weather 

stations Taylor’s Inclined Combination 
Barometer tells you m a glance what the 
weather's going to be. Barometer, 
temperature and relative humidity units give 
you desk top service. Mahogany base 
finished m walnut Perfect sportsman's gift 
or prize $22 50 at better stores everywhere 
For free booklet. "Instruments for Home 
Weather Forecasting", write 

^Toificr INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
Dept SI, Asheville, North Carolina 28806 


Lincoln National 
Variable Annuity Fund B 

nor non t.ix benefitten! 
rt'tironioni planninit'. 



Lincoln 

National 

Life 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 



The name for 

Field & * ri 

Stream I 

came easy. 

We named it M ]|^ 

/ i/ after the aroma. ^ 
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1901 e. north ave. ■ milwaukee • wts 


picked up the pace and skirmished with 
.\/v (jvpsy .M Iasi C'aiitrell apparentiv 
ligured he'd seen, fell and heard enough. 
SmiiiHift wem hack in. “She turns nice," 
saul Dick Hranlsncr. drawing a pleased 
smile on his face sMih his forefingcr. 
"Tiip. that's right." agreed Cantrell. 

ou don't have to light her much " 

Soon aficrvvaid, w hen her regular race 
driver. Dean Chenowelh. took over from 
Cantrell, all this iipiiniisni suiiounding 
Smirnotf's lirst lest turned to gloom as 
a piece of metal called a deflection plate 
lore olT her stern. Iciting m gallons of 
dirty Detroit Kivci waier. Other, more 
basic weaknesses appealed. I he venti- 
lating holes, otlieially known as tunnel 
ports, revealed a lendenev to bleed otT 
too much ot tlie eushion of air under 
her bottom As a result, the boat be- 
haved like a car in need of new shock 
absorbers 

Before thev could solve this problem 
thoroughiv. SmirnoH's builders had to 
report m at Guniersville last week for 
the Dixie Cup. There, before the race 
began, the testing and adjusting took 
up where it had left olT. Time after lime, 
propellers were changed to tind the right 
combination of thrust and balance 
VS'eighty bags of ballast were stowed 
aboard first m this place, then in that, 
to get a proper trim. .All this fussing ale 
!nto badly needed practice time. but. for 
all lier tribulations, there were bright 
spots Snunio/!. fresh in her racing col- 
ors of scarlet and white, was hitting a 
very respectable 1 50 m the long straights. 
"And." said Dick Brantsner. "the driv- 
ers say she's the easiest boat they've evci 
driven " 

"We've got a wavs m go. " declared 
a cautiously optimistic l ee SchiK’nith. 
"but I'll be satislied if vve linish in the 
top throe or four." 

•As It turned oul. lie had to be sal- 
islicd with somewhat less Despite the 
fact that Chenowetli made one of the 
lx;st starts of the dav in the lirsl quali- 
fying heat, he linished well behind V//s\ 
liiit/HfiM'i . .A poor third-place linish in 
llic second heal cost him a spot in the 
linals. which was won by Warner Gard- 
ner diivmg Miw luiylf fJi-dru . 

As ftir Smiiiiotl'. it was back to De- 
troit for more testing, not in wind tun- 
nels but in her proper element the 
wafer Guntersville seemed to prove that 
she had the desired safely factor. It def- 
initely proved she needs a lot more speed 
if she is to win races. cmo 
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Ouf Remington Rand electrostatic 
copier not only makes 30 copies 
a minute, it makes friends because it 
lowers the cost per copy. 


We're Spiergistic. 

RAI\D 


The electric that lets you dial 
your choice of 4 different 
positions for fast, close, comfortable 
shaves. Our Remington shaver. 


We’re synergistic. 

Within Sperry Rand we share solutions. Pool insights. We 
benefit mutually and so do our customers. 

It means that when our Univac people solve a problem in 
miniaturization, it helps our Sperry engineers make their flight 
control systems more compact, 

It means that when Vickers develops improved hydrostatic 
transmissions, our New Holland Division can pul the improve- 
ment to work in making good farm equipment even better. 

It means that we do a lot of things and we do each one better 
because we do all the rest. 





SPORTING LOOK/ Ruth Lieder 


Color sparks a minor 
revolution in campus style 


r ic colorfully altired oarsmen on the 
left are members of the Columbia 
rowing squad, which, despite the belea- 
guered state of that university this spring, 
IS competing in the Intercollegiate Row- 
ing Association regatta at Syracuse next 
week. The matching sweaters and socks 
the freshman rowers are wearing rep- 
resent a minor revolt against the sock- 
less fad and the choppcd-off-slecve 
sweat-shirt syndrome that have charac- 
terized student uniforms for the past sev- 
eral seasons. The seeds of this revolution 
in campus attire, one that threatens to 
sweep the country by the time school 
opens again in September, were sown 
in that other student hotbed — Pans. 

Two years ago bright-colored crew- 
neck Shetland sweaters became the rage 
of French university students. With the 
eye for coordination that seems to be a 
French trademark, they also bought 
Amcrican-madc white crew, oc sweat, 
socks and dyed them to match the lav- 
ender. lime. pink, orange and yellow of 
their favorite Shctlands. 

In the summer the look migrated from 
Boulevard St. Germain to St. Trope/, 
and in the winter to the after-ski night 
spots of Courchevel and Val d’lsere. 
American sock manufacturers, looking 
for an antidote to the socklcss trend 
among teen-agers, jumped on the band- 
wagon and began dying the socks bright 
colors themselves. Today Parisian stu- 


coLUMMiA CREWMEN Gerald Brun. Bill Lynch, 
John Hughes, Andy Dunn and Corky Ricser 
(front to back), in dycd-to-match crcw-ncck 
swealcrsandcrcwsocks, talk with shell -borne 
oarsmen after practice on the Harlem River. 

MV MMSiL 


dents flt>ck to such "stKk bars" as that 
of Lc Drug Store to buy "les Burling- 
tons," the name taken from the Amer- 
ican company that makes them. 

This year Burlington is selling 76 dif- 
ferent shades of the Orlon-and-stretch- 
nyion socks in America and is even mar- 
keting a picnic basket containing a How- 
ard Johnson array of 4k different colors 
as a S79.95 gift item. Esquire Socks and 
Interwoven, two other crew-sock man- 
ufacturers. each have almost 60 different 
colors in their '68 lines. Five years ago 
there were about 20. 

There arc almost as many colors avail- 
able in lightweight sweaters as there are 
in socks this summer, and the fashion 
is to wear them with spanking-while 
jeans and wcll-polishcd loafers. While 
the Shctlands and mohairs are too ex- 
pensive to become student collector's 
items, there arc now S3 sweat shirts that 
also match up with all the ice<ream 
shades. There may even be reason to 
hope that this varsity look will extend 
to teen-age hairdos and bring about a 
revival of the crew cut. 

The red and orange summer-weight Shet- 
land sweaters are S18 at Bonwit Teller, 
all stores. The aqua, yellow and pink 
cable-stitch sweaters are of mohair and 
cost S39.50 at Saks Fifth Avenue. New 
York and Beverly Hills. The socks are 
SI. 50 and are available everywhere. 


Check your 
Colt 45 
Malt Liquor 
dealer for 
flight 
instructions. 


OThe National Brewing Co. of Balto.. Md. at 
Balto.. Md. also Phoenix * Miami * Detroit 


TENNIS /rom C. Brody 


A winner rises from the ashes 


\\ will come as a disappi>mtmcm lo 
* ihosc who keep lists of sports' all- 
lime losers to learn that the U.S, Davis 
Cup team is not likely to he a candi- 
date this year. In fact, there is a very 
good chance that the team may actual- 
ly win the cup from Australia next De- 
cember. thanks to a combination of for- 
tunate circumstances. 

To start, the best of the Aussics 
John Newcombe, Tony Roche and Roy 
Emerson— have turned pro. Of course. 
Australia has been no problem to the 
U.S. team for some lime, for the simple 
reason that the U.S. team has lost long 
before reaching the Challenge Round 


to Spain in l%5. lo Brazil in 1966 and 
last year to Ecuador. Each of these de- 
feats was on clay in the winner's ball 
park. This year, through luck and a lit- 
tle persuasion, most of the U.S, team's 
matches will be played at home on hard- 
er. faster surfaces more suitable lo. say. 
Arthur Ashe's game. This week, for in- 
stance. the team, which has already beat- 
en the British Caribbean and Mexico, 
both by 5 0 scores, will face mighty Ec- 
uador in Charlotte. N.C. Playing on the 
soft clay of the Ciuayaquil Tennis Club, 
Ecuador could be dangerous, but on the 
faster acrylic fiber in Charlotte, is 
unlikely to win a point. 


The most impressive thing about the 
U.S. team so far this >ear is its deter- 
mined attitude, something that has been 
missing in recent years. The man re- 
sponsible for the change is Donald Dell, 
the new- Davis Cup captain. At his prime 
as a tennis player 10 years ago, Dell 
never reminded anyone of Pancho 
Gonzalez, though he did get in his licks 
in a cup round and was once ranked 
lifih in the country. But as the newest 
American Davis Cup captain, this young 
Washington lawyer, who speaks inti- 
mately with the Kennedys and is a know n 
figure in swinging joints on three con- 
tinents, has managed to turn a group of 
tense, disheartened and disinterested 
players into a genuine tfiint which col- 
lectively has been driving itself into an 
exhilarating slate of exhaustion, all for 
the sake of the 40-pound bow l of silver 
plate the Davis Cup. Overnight the 
American team has pride once again, 
and to a man they firmly believe that 
though their captain may possibly make 
a tactical mistake or two along the way. 




Got 
enoiign 

ball?: 


Get the rnost 
from anyshot.any 
club, any swing in 
your game— you'll 
never know how 
good you are untif^ 
you play Maxfli. 
Sold only by golf 
professionals. 


■ ■ •'/trywhan In tha worlds 
or gait, lonnlt ane Kras 
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he will lead them with llair and slslc. 

Mnre than a less pcnplc said L Sl.TA 
President Bob Kclleher was cra/> to of- 
fer the job of captain to Dell. who. at 
age 29. IS just a few sears older than his 
plasers- And there were others who 
thought DcU waseraricr to take it. "But 
damn it all." said fVII. "I care about ten- 
nis, And 1 care about the Das is C up." 
Dell was at Wimbledon last scar that 
was right after the U.S. had been hu- 
miliated b> heuador and he kept hear- 
ing how It was Arthur Aslie (who lost 
two singles niatclses) ssho had blown it 
for America, ■'Suddenls I realized we 
didn't hasc a team at all. " said Dell. 

"Wc had a bunch of plasers who sscre 
salistied because ihes had not lost ilun 
matches It was a sort of ‘I got mine, 
so what the hell" attitude.” 

So. when Dell resigned from the Of- 
fice of F-C<inoinic Opporlumts . where he 
was working for his close friend Sar- 
gent Shriver. and took a lease of ab- 
sence from his Washington law hrm lo 
become I^avis f'up captain, he knew e\- 


aclls whal he had to do. In fact, there 
were all kinds of problems facing Don- 
ald fX'II. One of them was Arthur .Ashe. 
I he facts that Ashe was pla> ing <in slow 
cla> courts in Kcuador. where he is not 
at his best, and that he had to dcsote 
more tune learning hssss to be a s^^ldler 
than plasing tennis explain largely why 
he fell on his lace last year in Smith Amer- 
ica. Try lelliiig that lo a proud yming 
man ssho is not in the habit of making 
excuses for himself. Dell msited Ashe 
down to his (ieorgetown apartment for 
a few days of laughs and linally a good 
»ild hcart-to-hearl. ••.Arthur, dosou want 
li> be a dandy liitic weekend player." 
Dell asked him. "or do you want lo be 
the best amateur in the woi kl? If you're 
going to play Das is ( up. suip fretting 
about the .-\rniy. Stop worrying ahruit 
cisil rights. Look. I'm gising up every- 
thing loget that cup back. 

And if I'm going lo do il. then dammit, 
so are ymi." 

\nd that, essentially . is w hat Dell told 
the rest of Ins team. Then he shook the 


USl.T.A by naming Dennis Ralston as 
coach, W hen the team gathered at Rich- 
mond before the start of the zone finals 
against the British ( aribbean learn. Dell 
made il quite clear that he would lake 
care of all details, make sure they sseic 
ssell fed. put up tn the best places, dressed 
in the most stylish clothes money could 
buy. "But anyone who ssanls iti make 
a huiulle out of this is on the wrong 
team. " Dell told them. During the next 
week Ralston apparently ined to kill as 
many tennis players as he could. For 
MX hours a day players, coach and cap- 
tain sprinted, jogged, jumped and squat- 
ted. I hey also went through those bru- 
tal iwo-on-one drills made famous by 
Australia's Harry Hopman tn which one 
player gets balls shot back at him by 
two players at rapid tire from every con- 
ceisable angle. "When you consider that 
tennis players are by nauire the biggest 
prima donnas alise." said ( lark (iraeb- 
ner. a player who in his younger days 
often acted like the biggest prima don- 
na alive, "it was really amazing the 


Fashion begins 
at your feet in this new 

Gored Saddle 
Slip-On Golf Shoe 
by Foot-joy 


The Foot-Joy talent for elegance of styling and luxurious 
comfort is admirably expressed in this new slip-on golf shoc. 
Unmislakably high fashion, it is deliberately designed lor 
the player who wants to add true dislinclion to his golf wardrobe 
without the slightest sacrifice of comfort. An elastic gore 
assures a neat, trim fit and prevents slipping. Incrediblv 
soft and supple, with Lite-Joy construction, cushion 
insole and velvet finish outsole for maximum comfort. 

Style 51458 — black shrunken call and black smooth calf. 

Style 5146>f> — white washable shrunken call. Al your golf 
I'rofessional's. Brockton Footwear, Inc., Brockton. Mass, 02402 
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The om thing no other life insurance 
company can offer your family is 
a Mass Mutual agent. 


What can he offer you? 

Himself. He's unusually good at his 
job, Four times as many Mass Mutual 
agents as the industry average hold 
the Chartered Life Underwriter desig- 
nation. granted after up to five years 
of intensive study. Six times as many 
belong to the Mittion Dollar Round 
Table, recognition of superior perform- 
ance. Four times as many have won the 


industry's National Quality Award for 
continuing service :o policyholders. 

And his company. Mass Mutual 
agents are backed by an industry 
leader, one of the 10 largest life 
insurance companies. Nobody offers 
sounder yet more progress! vecoverage. 
Nobody consistent! yearns a higher yield 
on investments, which means lower 
cost to you. 


We could go on. But we think you 
get the point. If your family is better 
than average — in your present living 
standard or in your goals and 
aspi rations — you deserve a better- 
than-average insurance program. 
Designed by a Mass Mutual agent. 

Massachusetts Mutual i®i 

Life Insurance Company A 

Sp'.nflwlA M.ijMnuMIO ; wgjn.jM 18S1 I C 


TENNIS eontinufd 


way we put out for Dell and Ralston.” 

Meanwhile, Dell was planning well 
beyond his first four matches. Eventu- 
ally, the American team will have to 
play away from home, most likely Ita- 
ly, which means the dreaded clay. But 
Dell hopes he hasasolution. While Ashe, 
Graebner, Charlie Pasarell and the dou- 
bles team of Bob Lutz and Stan Smith 
are working hard on cement courts. Dell 
has sent Allen Fox, Herb Fiizgibbon, 
Marty Riessen and CfiiT Richey to Eu- 
rope for the summer to play on clay 
courts. 

In his program to gel tennis out of 
what he calls “the ghetto of the coun- 
try club,” Dell ignored such establish- 
ments as the Merion Cricket Club on 
Philadelphia's Main Line and offered his 
show to Charlotte, where the U.S. team 
will play Ecuador. “The Merion Crick- 
et Club runs a wonderful tournament 
and its grass courts are fabulous,” said 
Dell. "But they can stuff in only 2,200 
people to see the matches if they really 
squeeze. The Coliseum in Charlotte 
holds 12.000.” What’s more. Dell plans 
to hold the matches at night and in- 
doors. If you don't think that didn't 
shake up the old USLTA. then you've 
never walked into a crusty old men's 
club whistling Alexander's Ragtime 
Band. 

"I don’t care what anyone thinks,” 
Dell says. "I just want to show the world 
what's wrong with American tennis — 
which is nothing. 1 think we can prove 
that next December in Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia.” END 




One sock 
used to 




The black sock. 

It went with every- 
thing. Everywhere. 
Practical. But dull. 

N ow men’s fashions 
turned on. They’re 
bright. Bold. Individual. 
So are Esquire Socks 
Continental knits, 
textured in ten up-to-the 
minute colors. They’re luxuriously soft 
and comfortable. (And stay that way.) 

They’re made of nylon and 
Marvess* olefin, a Phillips 66 fiber. 

They wash and dry in no time. And 
won’t shrink or stretch out of shape. 

In Continental knits by ESQUIIIE SOCKS 
you’ll feel devilishly continen- 
tal. One size fits 10 to 13. 

Costs you only $1.50 a pair. | 

A/IARVESS OLEFIN 


PHILUPSneERS CORPORATION. NEWVORK.N Y. 10036. A StlBSIOIARV OP PHIIUPS PCTROUUM COMPANY 

•ma ft MUIRS •ETIWUUMCOHMm 
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You can’t buy Buffalo Bill’s Winchester. 



The original Winchester carried by Buffalo Bill is in the Buffalo 
Bill Museum in Cody, Wyoming. 

You couldn’t get it for love nor money. 

But this is the year the folks out there are whooping it up in mem- 
ory of Buffalo Bill. So they’ve asked Winchester to make the oflBcial 
Buffalo Bill Commemorative Model 94 Rifle and Carbine. 

We’re honored. 

We’ve had a lot of colorful customers down through the years but 
none can lay claim to being a Buffalo hunter, stagecoach driver, Pony 
Express rider, Indian fighter, frontier scout, and showman all rolled 
into one. 

So we made sure we gave this gun all the touches the old “Chief of 
Scouts” would have wanted himself: 

The classic octagon barrel and buttplate. (The same as they were 
when he dropped 4,280 buffalo for the railroad.) 

The engraved receiver with “Buffalo Bill” and theE brand of his 


Available in Canada. 




But you can buy Winchester’s Buffalo Bill. 



famous ranch. (Buffalo Bill’s pride and joy near Cody.) 

The fancy nickel -plated hammer, trigger, loading 
gate, forearm cap, buttplate, and saddle ring. (Just the way 
he liked them for his spectacular Wild West shows.) 

Then we added a few more things Buffalo Bill 
might have been just a little bit embarrassed about. Like 
the “Buffalo Bill” inscriptions on the barrel and upper 
tang. And the “Buffalo Bill” medallion embedded in the 
solid walnut stock. 

They make Winchester’s Buffalo Bill the next best thing to 
Buffalo Bill’s Winchester. In fact, at $129.95 (rifle or carbine) it’s a 
great collector’s item. And it’s a limited edition. 

So some day you’re not even going to be able to buy Winchester’s 
Buffalo Bill. 
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twelfth bubble from the left 

^ \ is an excellent example of Schweppervescence. 

So is the one almost dead center. They’re all rather 
good, actually. From the top of the bottle to the bottom. 
From first sip to last. Set a good example. Serve 
Schweppes Tonic. Unique taste. Curiously refreshing. 

In one way bottles, naturally, 

' V > Schweppes— a lively English tradition. 
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Charles Goren 


The one wild 
deal 

in 45 billion 


lord Yarborough used lo bet I.OOO 
^ to I against the deal of a hand with 
no card higher than a 9-spot. It would 
take a terribly confident player to buck 
these odds since the chance of holding 
such a hand is 1 in 1.828. 

When one player does hold a Yar- 
borough. the odds become astronomical 
against another player having one on 
the same deal; approximately 45.675.- 
000.000 to 1. But It did happen recent- 
ly. and when it did. the player with one 
of the Yarboroughs was hapless, hope- 
less and tricklcss. The player with the 
other made three bids, wound up as de- 
clarer and had the values to bid and 
make a grand slam, 


Sorth-South vulnerable 
Sorth dealer 


\Vi;.ST 
4 K 7 4 
V ti J 10 

♦ 

4 .4 K J 10 9 5 


EA.ST 

4 9 M 5 3 2 
V « 3 
♦ a 6 .3 
4 H 4 2 


SOI TH 

4 

4 9 7 fi .S 4 2 
♦ 9 5 4 2 
4 7 6 3 


NORTH K*ST 

2 4 HASS 

DOl'Rl.r: HA.SS 

4 « I'ASS 

S « HASS 

HASS PA.SvS 

HASS HASS 


SOfTJI Wl’:ST 

2 « 3 S.T. 

HASH 4 4 

5^ rAS.S 

HA.SS 7 4 

; ^ HASS 


Opening lead king of eluhs 


North's two-club opening bid was arti- 
ficial and forcing. Me had just about as 
big a hand as anyone is ever likely to 
hold. South'stwo-diamond response also 
was artificial and showed a weak hand, 
and no one will deny that South had 
eontinued 
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Meet the EXCITERS! 



Yamaha's "terrain tamers" — built to blaze the trails the other biKes lollow On your left Is the 
new. improved Trailmasier 100 Its high-iorque. rotary valve engine with bigger, belter combustion 
IS combined with a 4-speed gearbox lor a broad power range. Features Autolube oil injection, 
electric starting, quick-change sprocket, adjustable shocks and larger brakes. Yamaha's Trail- 
master 60 (right) takes you into the roughest country, handles great and is priced to tit the most 
modest budget. Bide either one. and you'll know why oll-lhe-road enthusiasts are going Yamaha 
Meet the Exciters now at your Yamaha dealer's. • Ask 
'■£« eoov r' Vi- .ina t t'-or"!.’'-' covering all ?0 Excdeis 

66 Or -Ar;i« PO Box S4S40 Ins Angeles. Caniernie 900 
Oepi Si-6-6 ir* Csnaoa Ysmana Oivision o< fiea Oeeiey iia mtihnationai. corpooat.on -simci las’ 
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Grab an earful 
of the world! 


19 Transistor 7 Band Shortwave/FM/ 
AM 2-in-l. Newest for the portable 
people! A solid state masterpiece 
in genuine teak with chrome ac- 
cents. World wide coverage. LW, 
150-400 kc. SW,, 1.6-4 me. SWj. 
4-10 me. SWs, 10-20 me. SW«, 
20-30 tnc. Receives international 
shortwave plus FAA weather/ 
navigation reports. CAP, ship-to- 
ship and ship-to-shore communi- 
cations. 


Toshiba Navigational MGC 
(Manual Gain Control) allows re- 
ceiver to operate as sensitive 
direction-finding /homing device. 4 
world-scanning antennas plus 2 
external antenna connections. 

7 keyboard band selectors. 
Electronic tuning meter. Switch- 
able Automatic Frequency Con- 
trol. Pilot lamp. 1-8 watt output. 
2 speakers. 

Full 1 year parts and labor war- 
The Toshiba Global Model 
$180.00“ 
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ihc %alues. W'csl’sjuinp lolhrcc no trump 
swas intended to make Ut'e ditlicuit for 
the vulnerable oppt>ncnts, Had West 
dared to leave hirnsclf in when North 
doubled, he would have saved points; 
as the cards lay, he was sure to win 
four ineks and show a prolit even against 
a small-slam hid. West would also have 
been better off had he sold out for six 
diamonds. However, it is always dilli- 
cult to judge that opponents w ho have 
voluntarily stopped at sis can. \n fact, 
make seven if driven to it. 

I he Mtualiiin was nowhere as dillifult 
for North-South to judge. The key hid 
was North’s pass of seven clubs. South 
could be sure that Ns'rth had not hid 
SIX diamonds almost singtehandedly w ith 
the faintest intention of letting the en- 
emy play seven clubs iindouhled. There- 
fore. North's pass was forcing. It con- 
tained a precise question for South. "Do 
you want to double seven clubs.' I am 
prepared to have you bid seven dia- 
monds." The inference wa,s that North 
could win the first round of clubs, had 
he held one little club, he would have 
been dutybound to double and not leave 
the choice to his partner. South, m ad- 
dition to his four diamonds, had a void 
in spades. So he bid the grand slam. 

There was one point of interest in the 
play. How should South play the spade 
suit? He could draw trumps and take a 
ruffing finesse against East, hoping that 
East held the spade king. Or he could 
play to ruff out the spade king, w ith the 
added prospect that if it did not drop 
he might be able to play a crossrufT. He 
decided on a combination play that also 
left him the chance of establishing the 
heart suit. .After rulllng the lirst club in 
dummy, he cashed the diamond ace. The 
bad trump break didn't matter because 
South had taken the precaution of ruff- 
ing the first club with one of dummy’s 
honors. He cashed the ace-king of hearts. 
When hearts broke, he played another 
high trump and ruffed a spade to his 
hand I le ruffed the third round of hearts 
high and came back to his hand by win- 
ning the third round of trumps with the 
9 of diamonds. Dummy's 0-J-IO of 
spades were then discarded on South's 
three established hearts and the hand 
was made. As it turned out. since the 
spade king wa.s going to drop anyway 
on the third lead of the suit. South could 
have made the grand slam an easier way. 
But would you have gambled your play 
on a 45 bi1lion-to-l shot? emo 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND, OUR MILLION DOLLAR BALL IS 
NOW OUR FIVE MILLION, THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLAR BALL. 

BUT IT STILL COSTS ONLY $1.25 


We at Wilson call our 
Staff ball The Million 
Dollar ball. 

But frankly our 
arithmetic is inaccurate. 

A NAME IS BORN 

At one happy point in time 
tournament players using 
the Staff ball had racked 
up a cool million in prize 
money. Then somebody 
spoke up and said: Let’s 
rename it. Let’s call it The 
Million Dollar ball. The 
suggestion was met with 
cheers and approved by 
acclamation. 

Only we forgot that time 
marches on — and that 


time is indeed money. 

For the Wilson Staff ball— 
inevitably and inexorably 
and with unseemly haste 
— went on winning more 
loot for those wise 
enough to play it. It won a 
million and a half dollars, 
then two, then two and a 
half, then three, then 
foiu. Today its winnings 
add up to $5,032,727.70. 
THE POINT OF IT ALL 

Our point is that the 
Wilson Staff ball isn’t 
really The Million Dollar 
ball.... It’s really and truly 
The Fivemillionthirtytwo 
thousandsevenhundred 
twentysevendollars and 
seventycents ball. 


Which brings up another 
point. 

Is it worth a buck and a 
quarter? 

TOURNAMENT PROS 

Just put yourself in the 
position of the 
tournament professionals. 
You play for keeps. 

You play for money. 

You play to put food on 
the table. You might even 
play for your kid’s 
college tuition, as does 
mighty Julius Boros'*', 
the 48-year-old wonder 
man who knocked off 
$126,785.69 last year 
whacking the Staff ball 
around. 

Which brings up our 
final point. Which is that 
you ought to buy the 
Wilson Million Dollar 
ball — even if you don’t 
play golf. Any golf ball 
called The Million Dollar 
ball that’s won over 
five million bucks has 
got to be a heck of a 
conversation piece. 


IViboiC 

Wilton Sporting Qoodt Co., River Qrove, III. 
A cubeidiery of Ung-Temeo-Vought. Inc. 



(Avelleble only through golf profeeeionel thope.) *Momber Wilson Advisory Statl. 




HITTING WAS MY LIFE 


By TED WILLIAMS with JOHN UNDERWOOD 


One of hasehaU's greatest hitters and its last to hat 
over .4(K). Ted IViJlianis mc/.v always colorful and 
almost always controversial during the 22 years he 
played hig league hasehall. Mow, for the first rime, 
he tells his own story— from the boyhood days, when 
he used to accompany his mother, a Salvation Army 
worker, in the streets of San Diego, to school hall 
and to fame in the majors. Throughout his stormy 
career ^k'illiams never lost sight of one goal — to 
become a superlative hitler. In this and three following 
issues he relives his quest for e.xcellence and in a 
concluding part demonstrates his secrets of hitting 
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TED WILLIAMS fonllnu^d 


I m glad ji'sovcr. Hcforc anything else, understand that 
I am glad it's over. I'm so grateful for baseball — and so 
grateful I'm the hell out of it. Oh, m a minor way I'm still 
involved with the Red So.s, working in the spring with 
some of their younger players as a batting coach, but I cer- 
tainly do not have a youth wish. I mean, I wouldn't go 
back to being IX nr 19 years old, knowing what was in 
store, the sourne.ss and the bitterness, knowing how 1 
thought the weight of the damn world was always on my 
shoulders, grinding on me. I wouldn't go back to that for 
anything, I wouldn't wu/u to go back. I’ve got problems 
now. I've always been a problem guy. I'll always have prob- 
lems, But I'm grateful that pan of my life is over, 

I wanted to be the greatest hitter who ever lived. A man 
has to have goals, for a day. for a lifetime, and mine was 
to have people say, " rhere goes Ted Williams, the great- 
est hitter who ever lived." Certainly nobody ever worked 
harder at it. It was the center of my heart, hitting a base- 
ball. Kddie Collins used to say I lived for my next turn at 
bat, and that's the way it was. if there was ever a man 
born to be a hitter it was me. I remember the first time 1 
saw Carl Yastrzemski as a youngster in the Red So.x bat- 
ting cage a few years ago. and how much he reminded me 
of myself at that age I mean he positively quivcn-d wait- 
ing for that next pitch. And 1 have to think there was 
nobcidy who had any more opportunity than I did, along 
with the God-given physical attributes and the intense 
desire Almost always the first at (he ball park, almost al- 
ways the last to leave. I'm talking about from a kid on. I 
have to laugh now at my last five or six years in Boston, 
how 1 just wanted to get in and get out, to beat the 
crowds, to get it over with. 

I should have had more fun in baseball than any player 
who ever lived. I played in what i think was baseball's best- 
played era. (he years just before World War 11. and then 
during (he game's booming years, 1946 through the carK 
'50s. We were always Hghting for a pennant, we played 
before the biggest crowds. I won batting championships 
and home-run championships and Most Valuab'e Player 
awards, and 1 made the Hall of Fame. I had people around 
who encouraged me a real hitter's manager like Jtw Cro- 
nin. who wt)uld sit around the clubhouse for hours talk- 
ing hitting, and I always loved that, and Joe McCarthv 
who in my mind was the best of managers. I played be- 
fore the greatest fans in baseball, the Boston fans, and I 
know what you're going to say about thaf. old Teddy Bali- 
game loved those fans, all right. He spat at them and 
made terrible gestures at them and threw a bat that conked 
a nice old lady on the head one day. and he never tipped 
his hat to their cheers. And you would be right. But there 
came a time when I knew. I Awh-. they were for me. and 
how much it meant to me. and I will get into that later. 
As for tipping my hat. I did my first year but never 


again. I just couldn't. I was just fed up for good with that 
part of the act. 

Certainly baseball doesn't owe me anything, a noi-too- 
well educated, not particularly smart guy who played prob- 
ably the only game in which he could excel. And to excel, 
to participate, to sec things, to have a few material things. 
I'm grateful for all that. I think at the same lime I've 
taken a lot of undue abuse. My 22 years in baseball were 
enjoyable, but many times they were unhappy. liKv They 
were unhappy because I was in a shell an awful lot I fell 
a lot of people didn't like me. I did things I was ashamed 
of and sorry for. and yet know in my heart I would do 
again under (he circumstances, because that was me, I fell 
1 know- I was not treated fairly by the press, and I'm not 
going to go soft on that now. and I am not going to say 
the Boston management did not deserve part of the blame 
for those had relations. Because it did. especially when I 
was a voung player, when 1 needed and should have had 
some protection, to head these things off before they got 
worse, which they always did. 

Oh. I hated that Boston press. I've outlived the ones 
who were really vicious, who wrote some of the meanest, 
most slanderous things you can imagine. 1 can still re- 
member the things they wrote, and they still make me 
mad; how I was always trying to get somebody’s job. (he 
manager's, the general manager's, the guy's in the radio 
booth and 1 never coveted another man's job in my life. 
Or how I didn't hit in the clutch, and yet I drove in al- 
most as many runs per time at bat as Babe Ruth, and my on- 
base percentage was better than anybody's, incliuling Babe 
Ruth's. I was a "draft dodger.” 1 wasn't a "team" man. 
I was "jealous." I "alienated” the players from the press. 
I didn’t hit to left field. I look too many bases on balls, 

I did this. I did (hat. And so on and so unfair. 

I remember the lime I broke my elbow in 1950. I’d had 
one of my best years in 1949. I baited .34.1, I hit 4.1 home 
runs, 1 drove in 159 runs. 1 was voted Most Valuable Play- 
er in the league, and gee, we missed winning the pennant 
on the very last day. I had started 1950 as if it was going 
to bean even belter year for me. I felt great. Then in the All- 
Star Game, first inning. Ralph Kiner hit one deep into 
left center in Comiskey Park. 1 caught it and crashed the 
fence with my elbow. I didn't know then how serious it 
was. The clbtvw swelled up and there was pain, but I 
pla>ed seven more innings and even got a single in the 
fifth inningtoputlheAnicricanl cagucahead. l ater the> X- 
ravedand found I had broken eight little chips off the head 
of the radius, and ihcv were talking about taking out the 
whole thing, which would have finished me for good, but 
they managed to make a repair. This has to be the great- 
est disapptiintijient of my career, because as time went on 
and my arm never completely came around. 1 knew 1 
would never again be the hitter I had been. It was two 


months before I played again. 1 could barely straighten 
the elbow. To this day I have trouble with it. Fiut the Red 
Sox were anxious for me to get started because we were 
hot in the pennant race. I went back into the lineup, It 
was a mistake, because I wasn't ready. For two weeks I 
hit like an old woman. I was miserable. I wanted to play, 
but I wasn't doing the club a bit of good. We lost in the 
last week to the Yankees, and do you know w'hat they 
wrote in Boston? “The Red Sox do belter without Wil- 
liams." That's the kind of writers they were. 

There '.s no doubt, of course, that things got started and 
grew worse partly because of my temperament, because of 
my emotional, explosive nature. I have never been regard- 
ed especially as a man with great patience. Certainly as a 
young player I had none at all with myself. I was im- 
petuous, I was tempestuous. I blew up. I'd get so damned 
mad, throw bats, kick the columns in the dugout so that 
sparks flew, tear out the plumbing, knock out the lights, 
damn near kill myself. Scream. I'd scream out of my own 
frustration. There was the time in Minneapolis. I’ve still 
got (he scars on my wrist. It was 1938, the year before I 
went up to the Red Sox. and to appreciate how intense I 
was you have to remember that it was a year any 19-year- 
old kid ballplayer would love to have had. I led the Ameri- 
can Association in everything- runs, average, RBIs, hom- 
ers, everything. I had a wonderful manager, Donic Bush, 
who put up with me. The town wa.s mine, and I loved it. 

Anyway, Lloyd Brown was pitching for St. Paul, a tough 
little pitcher with a good curve. I got him to 3 and I in 
the first inning, bases loaded, short right-field fence. Now 
he has to come in with the fastball. FIc docs. Right there, 
perfect. If I’d gotten that much more bat on the ball it 
would have gone 440 feet, but I got just under it and 
popped it up. The St. Paul first ba.seman reached over the 
boxes and made a hell of a play. Boy, I'm mad now. 1 go 
back to the bench, this little wooden bench, little cracker- 
box dugout in Minneapolis, and I'm so mad I don’t know 
what to do. I sit down and here's this big water cooler 
right there next to me. About half full of water. And 1 
just can’t contain myself, ^'hoomph. I hit it with my fist. 
Kvrr-ra.th. They must have thought a cannon had gone off 
in the dugout. It just exploded, Blood’s flying, glass, ev- 
erything. Well, 1 was lucky 1 didn’t cut my hand otf. 
There was one cut that went pretty deep and just missed a 
nerve. You don’t have to cut very much there to do real 
damage. I could have ended my career before it started. 
As it was, the cut wasn’t even bad enough to take me out 
of the game. But that shows you how intense I was. 

I was never able to be dispa.ssionatc. to ignore the things 
people said or wrote or implied. In a crowd of cheers I 
could always pick out the solitary boo. I don’t mean to 
say that criticism affected my hitting, because the boos 
always seemed to ha\e the reverse effect. My last real out- 


standing .season was in 1957 when, as an old man who 
turned 39 in August. 1 hit .388. 1 spent the season being 
mad at the world for one reason or another, I don’t think 
I said two words to the Boston writers all year, That hard- 
ly made life pleasant. I read the other day where Jix: 
OiMaggio said that he felt the Yankees always tried to 
win without him. There had never been anything written 
like that, he just sensed it. So Jtve’s got to be a sensitive 
guy. too. And there he was in New York with the grand- 
est press support in the world because the Yankees won. 

And there 1 was in Boston, where there must be more 
newspapers per capita than any place in the world, with 
writers vying for stories, all trying to outdo the other, all 
trying to get a headline, all digging into places where they 
had no business being. They— one of them- sent a private 
dclecUvc to San Diego in 1942 to find out if 1 really did 
support my mother. They went out into the street to take 
a “public opinion" poll on my parental qualifications in 
1948 when 1 happened to be away fishing when my daugh- 
ter Bobby Jo was horr\~ premaiurcly. That type of thing. 

Well. 1 had been a fresh kid. I did a lot of yakking, part- 
ly to hide a rather large inferiority complex. When some- 
body asked a question, I answered it. Never very coy. 
never very diplomatic. As a result I would get myself in a 
wringer. I’d say to myself, "Damn, I wish 1 hadn’t said 
that, or said it that way,’’ and sure as hell when I picked 
up the paper it was even worse than I meant. 

There were people, friends of mine, even writers I liked 
in other cities, always telling me to try harder, and I’ll tell 
you a story. I was demonstrating fly casting at the New 
York International Sports and Camping Show imc year, 
something I still do, because if I didn’t make it as the great- 
est hitter I’m not far from being the greatest flycaster. 
That year Jim Thorpe was on the program. Right off 1 
was carried away with Thorpe. Boy, just one look and 
you knew he had it. He w-as about 65 then, and 1 was so 
impressed with how quiet and attentive he was, how he 
would listen to people. FIcre’s Jim Thorpe, alltime alltimc. 
and he'd listen to anybinly. He'd smile and he'd laugh 
and he'd listen. 

Well. Thorpe had played some in the big 'eagucs. and 
somebody told him. “Look, you can help Williams. He's 
getting into trouble with the press, charging around like 
he does, and you can give him some advice. He looks up 
to you.” So about the sixth day of the show Thorpe took 
me aside for a heart-to-heart on how 1 should try to get 
along with the press. He said. “You know, they can make 
it awful miserable for you, but they can make it easier for 
you. too. It's better to get along with 'em." He kept going 
on in this real easy way. and then we started calking 
about hitting. I said, “How long did you play in the big 
leagues, Jim?" “Oh, five, six years." “How good a hitler 
were you?" “I was a pretty good hitler. F.verybody said 1 
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couldn't hit the curveball, but I hit .327 one year.” I can 
see I’m getting him stirred up a little bit now. 

He says, "The writers were always saying I couldn’t hit 
the curve, and not only that, one of them wrote one day, 
’and Thorpe isn’t very good for the team, either.* ” I 
could see this bothered Thorpe an awful lot. "You know,” 
he says, "one day this writer came into the clubhouse. I 
went right over to him and told him, ‘I don’t think that 
was a very fair article. I’m hitting .327. I must be hitting 
something if I can’t hit a curveball. But the thing that 
really hurts me is you say I'm not a team man. I’m a little 
upset about that.' ” 

Well, if you ever met Jim Thorpe, you would realize 
that if he was upset a little bit, he was upset. So he says to 
this writer, "What do you think you would do if some- 
body wrote something like that about you?” And Thorpe 
said the writer answered, “Well, I guess I’d punch him in 
the nose.” Thorpe smiled that big Indian smile and said, 
"So I punched him in the nose, and down he went.” Wc 
both laughed like hell. I don’t advocate going that far, of 
course, and I never laid hands on anybody myself, but 
that docs not say I was never tempted. 

Certainly there were great disappointments in my life: 
the pennants we did not win in 1948 and 1949, when we 
had good teams that people thought were better than they 
were; the 1946 World Series that we lost and in which I 
did so poorly; the two service hitches that took four and a 
half years out of the heart of my career -the second time 
when I was 34 years old. I blamed that one on the unfair 
draft laws and the gutless politicians, and got myself in a 
wringer for saying it. 1 still think the draft laws are lousy. 
And I’ll tell you another thing. I’ve not mellowed on my 
dislike for the very word "politician.” Maybe you could 
stretch a point and say that 1% of them are all right. Cer- 
tainly I am convinced of Richard Nixon’s abilities. 

It’s true that a guy can’t be completely bitter about 
being in two wars if he’s been lucky enough to live through 
a close call or two, which I was. And the guys I knew as a 
pilot in the Marine Corps were just great. 

I have to feel lucky and grateful, too, for having played 

22 years without being seriously injured, permanently in- 
jured. I think of Harry Agganis, a guy who wouldn’t quit 
despite doctor’s warnings. I cried at his funeral. And Herb 
Score. His tragedy struck me harder than anything that 
happened during my career. Score was going to be a great 
pitcher. You talk about Sandy Koufax. Koufax didn’t 
come into full bloom until he was 27 or 28 years old. At 

23 Herb Score won 20 games and was striking out every- 
body. By the time he was 28 he would have won 150 
games. And then he got hit in the eye with that line drive 
in Cleveland, and just like that his career was over. I say 
Score. Maybe, now, Tony Conigliaro will be as great a 
tragedy. At 22 Conigliaro had already hit 104 home runs 
for the Red Sox. CJood power, aggressive, a talented guy. 
Then he gets hit by a pitch, and it looks as if he is prob- 


ably through, too, and Boston has lost a standout player. 

Look. I have said that hitting a baseball is the single 
most difficult thing to do in sport, and one of the factors 
that makes it so is the danger involved, and the jeopardy 
you put yourself in every time you go to bat. Now, I say 
you have to be lucky. I went to bat over 7,000 times in 
the big leagues. 1 probably averaged four pitches a time at 
bat, because I made them pitch to me. That’s 28,000 pitch- 
es, plus alt the bases on balls that didn’t count as official 
times at bat. Add batting practice, my three years in the 
minor leagues, playing from the time I was 9 or 10 years 
old, and I have to think it adds up to 200,000 pitches, and 
the only time I came close to serious injury except for my 
elbow was the time Bill Zuber hit me in the head with a 
pitch in Milwaukee. I was out three days and I remember 
how I gritted my teeth and dug in the next time I played 
and vowed these sons of bitches weren't going to scare 
me. Nevertheless the threat of a crippling injury is always 
over you. 

I will never forget the day I hit Lou Brissie with a line 
drive. It was 1946, and he had come out of the service a 
great war hero with part of his leg blown off. He had to 
wear an aluminum plate. We opened the season in Bos- 
ton, and, gee, Brissie looked good — a fine arm. sneaky 
fast. He was beating us 4-2 in about the seventh inning 
when I hit a ball back to the box, a real shot, whack, like 
a rifle clap off that aluminum leg. Down he goes, and ev- 
erybody rushes out there, and I go over from first base 
with this awful feeling I’ve really hurt him. Here’s this 
war hero, pitching a great game, and they don’t know if 
the rest of the leg’s been knocked off or what. I’ll never 
forget Brissie. He sees me in the crowd, looking down at 
him, my face like a haunt, and he says, "For Chrissakes, 
Williams, pull the damn ball!” Well, he was all right, and 
I remember the next time we played he threw me every- 
thing inside, making sure I did pull, and I hit one out of 
the park. As I was trotting around he yelled, "You don't 
have to pull it that far, Williams.” Brissie was a great guy. 

So you have to be lucky to last, and you have to have 
the opportunity, and I think 1 was fortunate to grow up 
in Southern California where it is always warm and a boy 
can stretch the baseball season to his own dimensions. I 
have an old yellow picture somewhere of me in a Busier 
Brown haircut, when I was about 9 years old. It was right 
at that time I really got interested in playing ball. San 
Diego was a smaller town then, slightly more than 100,000, 
and I can remember what a big day it was when the Shen- 
andoah, the big dirigible, flew over. And .seeing I.indbergh 
at the stadium. I always admired Lindbergh, the hero that 
he was, the terrible tragedy he had to live with, his great 
obsession to be alone despite the important things he did, 
to keep his life free from the limelight. A man I admire. 
But the day I’m talking about is the day I got my first barber- 
shop haircut. My mother had been giving me those Busier 
Brown jobs. I used to have fights over my hair, and I re- 
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This shirt .ilonc 
conies in 

twenty-one other 
colors. 

The white shirt 
company? 

Think a^ain. 
Dacron'* polyester 
and cotton. 

We call it I>i c:ton 
Pi kma-Ikon. 

And it never 
needs ironing. 
Sanforized. 

From the world's 
biggest maker 
of all kinds of shirts: 

“Arrow* 
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They know Bourbon, and they know there’s no Bourbon^' * - 

any better than Old Fitzgerald. ’'F 1^ 

You see, we gladly accept all the extra expense of hand-made ^ 

care and all the extra time it takes to follow our family's 

original sour mash recipe. d 

We know that the unvarying character and flavor of our ™ 

Bourbon cannot be achiev^ by any other method. 

As a result. Old Fitzgerald is the most 

expensively made Bourbon in « 

Old Fitzserald 

No wonder the people „ j j 

who drink Old Fitzgerald BondBU OF PriniB StTBl^Ilt, th6 mOSt 

don’t know any better. expensively made Bourbon in Kentucky. 

*Souree: Kentucky Distilling Records 
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member how happy I was about that new haircut and 
how that very day I marched down to the playground think- 
ing. “Gcc, here I am. playing ball without all that hair to 
worry about.” 

VVe lived in a little S4.000 house my mother had gotten 
through the kindnes.s of the Spreckels family, a prominent 
family there in San Diego, and the North Park playground 
was a block and a half from my house. It had lights, and 
we could play until 9 o'clock at night. I was there all the 
time. Play, play, play, play. Horseshoes, handball, every- 
thing except basketball, because the hall always seemed 
four si/cs too big. I thought I was pretty good at marbles 
until one day this guy cleaned my bag. He was putting 
four in against my two, and he still cleaned my bag. That 
was the end of my marbles. After about 12 I didn't mess 
with marbles. J suppose 1 played good tennis, but I used 
to cut the ball and break the strings on the rackets, and 
when I had to get a couple replaced the bill came to 35tf‘ 
and my mother said I’d better find a less expensive game. 

My mother was gone all day and half the night work- 
ing the streets for the Salvation Army. I didn’t see much 
of my dad. He had a little photographic shop on Fifth Ave- 
nue downtown, taking passport pictures and sailors with 
their girls, and he wouldn't get home until 9, 10 o'clock. 
Those were Depression years, and wc had a housekeeper. 
I think we paid her S7 or S8 a week. 1 forget exactly, but 
none of them lasted long and they were all lousy, couldn't 
gel a job anyw-here else, the bottom of the barrel. 1 re- 
member being ashamed of how dirty the house was all the 
lime. 

The city water tank was right there, and it was four 
blocks to my grammar school. In (he fifth and sixth grades 
I'd fix my own breakfast— orange juice was cheap in Cal- 
ifornia then, and 1 must have drunk a ton of orange juice— 
and I'd be at school waiting when the Janitor opened up. I 
was always the first one there so 1 could get into the clos- 
ets and get the balls and bats and be ready for the other 
kids. That way i could be first up. Maybe I'd only hit 
twice before I was out, but it was worth getting to school 
early because hitting was the fun. Then at lunch I'd run 
home and get a sack full of potatoes. /rieJ potatoes, and 
run all the way back so I could get in another 15 minutes 
of ball. 1 mean, that’s the way 1 always was. I don’t know 
how it was possible for anybody to have the desire to 
play, or the chances to satisfy that desire, as much as I 
had. 

I was always tall and thin, taller than most of the kids 
but awfully thin. I wasn’t exactly a weakling, but I didn't 
have much strength. Y ears later somebody wrote that I 
gave my lunch money away to kids who needed it more 
than 1 did, but I didn’t have money to give away. If I had 
any extra it was going for a milk shake because I was al- 
ways trying to gain weight. From the time I was 12 years 
old I was a malted-milk hound. Malted milk with eggs. 
When 1 started playing professionally and could afford 


them. I'd have four or five a day. I’d like to know just 
how many calorics I put away in those years. I look at my- 
self now, when a dish of ice cream means another notch 
in the belt, and 1 have to think that that skinny skeleton 
body belonged to somebody else. When 1 signed w ith the 
San Diego Padres of the Pacific Coast League at 17.ini 9.36, 
the paper said I weighed 155 pounds. I was 6' B", I read 
that and I thought. ‘‘Boy, if I only did weigh 155.” I was 
actually 148 pounds, and those seven extra pounds sound- 
ed like 40 to me. I was forever telling myself. "Y'ou got to 
have bigger arms, you gor to put on weight.” 

I pitched when 1 was a kid because there was more ac- 
tion there, and 1 played first base and the outfield, I was 
on the junior high team, and then the American I-cgion 
Padre Serra Post team, and the sandlot teams in the sum- 
mer. Good sandlot teams. Wc challenged the Navy teams 
off the Lexington and the Saratoga, which were tied up in 
San Diego Harbor, They provided the baseballs, and we’d 
warm up with them and maybe drop a few in the ashcan 
when nobody was looking. Later we’d go back to get 
them. Or a broken bat that wasn't too bad. They’d leave 

them, because if anybody had equipment and plenty of it, 
it was the Nav}-. 

I had a picture of Babe Ruth on my wall, but my moth- 
er always made more of that than I did. Somebody would 
ask her, "Who was Ted’s idol?" and she’d tell them Babe 
Ruth. Everybody knew Babe Ruth. The fact was I didn’t 
have an idol. Cotton Warburton was more a hero to me 

then, a San Diego boy playing football at USC. 140 pounds, 
running /ig/ag up the damn field. I wasn’t really con- 
cerned about Babe Ruth. It was 3,000 miles to New York, 
and that seemed like three and a half months to me. I 
wasn’t thinking about being a Yankee or anything else, 
though I was getting to a point where I realized that I had 
ability, that my eyes were good, that my reflexes were 
good. 

Wilbur Wiley was my first boyhood pal. He's in real es- 
tate in San Dtego now. Wilbur had a job delivering the 
E\ening Trihune. and when he'd get through about an 
hour before dark we'd go to the playground, just the two 
of us. and hit, hit, hit, and throw, throw, throw. Wilbur 
was a little smaller than I was. but a little belter and a lit- 
tle stronger. We'd play with however many balls wc could 
round up and a bat that was taped up good. We'd hit 
three or four and go chase them and hit some more. We 
hit pepper by the hour. A great game, pepper. 1 go to the 
Red Sox camp now and 1 sec they've got these guys play- 
ing wlleybiW, of all things, and pepper makes 10 times 
more sense for a baseball player. Well, we'd always tell 
one another when we were going to throw a curve, and 
the day came — one of those 10 days you remember in 
your life - the day came when I said to Wilbur, "Throw 
anything you want. Don't tell me. just see if J can hit it.” 
and I remember how well I hit the ball that day. 

During this time, of course, my mother had me out 
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with ihc Salvation Army, working the 
street corners, and oh, how 1 hated that, 
I never wore a uniform or anything, 
but { was right at that age when a kid. 
especially a gawky, introverted kid like 
me, starts worrying about what other 
kids might think, and I was Just so 
ashamed, today I'd be proud to walk 
with those people, because they arc tru- 
ly dedicated, but then I'd stand behind 
the bass drum, trying to hide so none 
of my friends would sec me. The thing 
was I had to go so damn much. I just 
hated It. 

My mother sent me to a YMCA camp 
one summer, and Art l.inkletier was one 
of the counselors- I didn't realize it un- 
til he mentioned it on his show one tinie. 
The only thing 1 can remember about 
that camp was (hai I had a dollar for 
the week and it was stolen from me the 
first das. and the camp was down in a 
gully. The only other thing I remember 
ts that I peeled potauws until I couldn't 
peel the stinkers anymore. Ciec, 1 peeled 
ptstatoes all the time. I think of that 
camp, and I think of the boys camp 
I've got now in Lakeville. Mass., where 
they get good food, and where they don't 
do a.s much work, and where they get 
all kinds of coaching, nice diamonds, 
plenty of balls and bats. How times have 
changed. 

I wasn't a good student In fact. 1 was 
a lousy studeni. The best grades I got at 
Hoover High were in history, and the rea- 
son was I liked it. 1 wish I had then the in- 
quisitive mind I have now. 1 feel like I've 
missed so much, and I’m always ham- 
mering away at myself trying to catch up. 
I bought a set of Eucycloptieiiiti Britami- 
CO the other day. and I know I'm going to 
be into those books all the time. People 
jniglu remember me as a brash kid, and J 
probably popped otf a lot. but I always 
held so much inside. 

I never went out with girls, never had 
any dates, not until I was much more ma- 
ture looking. A girl looked at me twice. 
I'd run the other way. You see pictures 
of me as a kid -gaunf. Nervous, Gee. I 
bit the hell out of my nails right down 
to the quick- Even later, when 1 first start- 
ed signing autographs I'd hold my head 
down. 


Mostly they were a pretty rough bunch 
of boys around my neighborhood, old- 
er guys who drank beer and at least 
talked about going to Tijuana for wom- 
en. Things like that scared me to death. 
I never drank, I never smoked. I was em- 
barrassed about my home, embarrassed 
that I never had quite as good clothes 
as some of the kids, embarrassed that 
my mother was out in the middle of the 
damn street all the time. Until the day 
she died she did that, and it always em- 
barrassed me. and God knows I respect- 
ed her and loved her. 

I suppose the first strong infiucnce I 
had to continue in baseball was my high 
school coach, a wonderful man named 
Wos Caldwell. He is a professor of ar- 
chitecture now at the University of Flori- 
da. I still see him now and then, and I 
still call him "Coach," He tells the sto- 
ry that on my first day out, as a 10th- 
grader I guess. 1 hit a couple bulls on 
the cafeteria roof and the janitor came 
running out and made us change di- 
amonds. \S hat 1 remember is the switch 
he used to have. He was always after 
me to run faster, and he'd start me at 
home plate, let me get halfway to first 
base, then come after me with that 
switch. L'sually he caught me between 
first and second and was hacking my 
butt the rest of the way. I'll never for- 
get one day I hit a ball they say went 
450 feel, between the righlficldcr and cen- 
terficldcr. I fell down rounding second, 
and 1 fell down rounding third and 1 
got thrown out at home plate. 

V\ell. certainly the more I matured 
the more speed I picked up. but I was 
never as fast as 1 would like to have 
been or as slow as I Ksoked. I remem- 
ber going to the Red Sox camp in Sara- 
sota in I9J8. riding the train w ith Bobby 
Deverr and Babe Herman. Herman was 
out of the big leagues then, but he had 
been a fine hitter. I asked him what he 
thought was the most important thing 
to hitting, and I didn't think at the time 
he understood my question, because he 
said. "Legs." "Legs." f said to myself. 
"Gee. what a dumb guy.” Well, what 
Herman was talking about was speed, 
and it is important to a hitter. I know I 
envied speedy guys like Willie Mays and 


Mickey Mantle, all the leg hits they got. 
But 1 know I was as fast as Ruth ever 
was. or Greenberg ever was. or Cichrig 
ever was. and I have to think 1 wasn't 
pul on earth to steal bases. You can't 
do it all- So what happpens? One year 1 
led the league in hitting and RBIs and I 
got criticized by a writer who refused 
to vole forme in the Most Valuable Play- 
er poll- He said. "What the hell, tlie 
guy didn't even steal a base." In an aver- 
age year, Circenberg probably stole one. 
and maybe DiMaggio got three or four. 

Here is the irony of a conservative 
base runner; the most embarrassing mo- 
ment of niy career ivecurred in a 1-0 
game wc lost to Washington, I hit a 
triple in about the fifth inning, and Jake 
Harley, the Washington catcher, picked 
me off third. I couldn't remember the 
Iasi time that had happened, but the 
next time up 1 hit another triple, in 
the ninth inning, and I'm taking an- 
other lead ffi my cusummey style, what 
John Updike called "ponderous and 
menacing, like an attacking goose." 
And damn if Harley doesn't pick me 
off again. The most embarrassing thing 
that ever happened to me. I slid into 
that base, and 1 knew I was out, and 
I could have crawled back to the dug- 
out. 

As a pitchcr-oulficldcr. 1 bailed .583 
and .406 my last two years in high school, 
and 1 got this big offer of $5 a .Sunday 
to play for the Texas I.iquor House 
Team. I was excited because there were 
a lot of good players on the team and 
S5 was a lot of money. I came home 
and told my mother about the money, 
and she said that was fine. "Who will 
you play for?" "Uh. the Texas Liquor 
House." If I had said Murder. Inc.. I 
wouldn't have gotten a quicker refusal. 

By this time, however, the scouts were 
coming around. 1 remember seeing Herb 
Bennyhoven of the Cardinals silting way 
out in the outfield, looking at me with 
field glasses, and Detroit sent a scout 
named Marty Krug. He watched my last 
game in high school. I didn't hit well 
that day. and we lost. Like I say, I was 
not an impressive figure at 6' 3', 145 
pounds, and I remember Krug sat and 
talked with my mother, and that night 
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she \>>as in (cars. He had told her I had 
a lot of jtood moves, but a year of pro- 
fessional baseball would kill me. Lit- 
erally kill me. 

Bill Lssick of (he Yankees came 
around. I'd hit a home run that broke a 
store window, and my mother thought 
F.ssick was the store owner. “I know- 
why you're here.” she said. “It's be- 
cause of (hat home run. " And he said, 
“Yes, ma’am, that's right." I think he 
offered S200 a month, but (he story is 
my mother asked for a SI. 000 bonus 
and Lssick refused. 

I don't know if that SI.OOO actually 
stood between me hemp a Yankee or 
not. 1 know years later Joe Cronin said 
to me, “I think you'll regret not having 
played in Yankee Stadium. You'd be a 
great hero in New York. There arc II 
million people there, and no matter how 
good things are in Boston it w on't be one- 
tenth what you would get in New York. 
Yankee Stadium was built for a left- 
handed batter.'* I got the feeling maybe 
Joe wished he had played in New York, 
but I have to say I'm not sure 1 ever 
fell that way. There were other parks I 
sure as hell would have preferred to play 
m. Like Detroit. I saw the ball belter 
there. I never saw the ball well m Yan- 
kee Stadium, although I averaged .305 
there. 1 hit like a sonofagun in St. 
Louis. My lO-ycar average in Philadel- 
phia was .353, 

So I signed with the San Diego Pa- 
dres in 1936, for two reasons: my moth- 
er wanted me to stay home, and when I 
signed for S150 a month they said they 
would pay me for the whole month of 
June, though this was on the 20th of 
the month. That was my bonus. The 
San Diego manager wa^ an old spii- 
ballcr named l-'rank Shclknback. a won- 
derful. wonderful man. 1 don't mean to 
say he was ailniut for young ballplay- 
ers. He wanted to win. and there were 
some real established stars in the Coast 
League. But I was just happy to be there, 
to travel with the team on the train, to 
have new balls to hit, new uniforms. I 
could order a bat. I pitched balling prac- 
tice until one Saturday night we got 10 
runs behind in the eighth inning. With 
a doublcheader coming up on Sunday. 
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i Now. 

Get behind an 
A^C Grenadier. 



When tin- moment is i<ki gootl to let go... 
get behind a mikl tasting \i. (. (d enatliei . In liglu or ilark, 
wi a[)pei . iitii(|ne t>len<l of fine im|M)i ted and 

fhoite (ioincsii< toliattos jileases yon with ll.ivor — aiul 
IhiNoi is the rea.son .Ved i sales c oiiiiiuie to soar these days, 
fiet liehiiul an .\:-C (irenadier (shown at tual si/e). 

Or « hoosc a Paneiela. lony . or ati\ one of .\v'G's nine 
other sizes and shapes. 


rs, 


Antonio y Cleopatra 

P.iikoi ho\, yon'reaheati hehindan .X^-G. 
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Exciting 

recreation 

facilities 





There's nothing like an ex- 
citing swim alone or with 
friends before enjoying our 
exquisite food and luxurious 
sleeping accommodations. 
That’s why all Master Hosts 
motor hotels have swimming 
pools or comparable recre- 
ation facilities. 

No two Master Hosts motor 
hotels are alike, either. So 
you're never bored when you 
stay with us all along the way, 
in or out of the pool. Don't 
forget your swimming suit! 



AS 


Shcilenback was desperate for a pitcher. 
“I can pitch,” I said. “Put me in. I'm 
ready." 

Shetlenback didn't have much choice, 
so he sent me down to warm up, then 
let me pinch-hii. Boom, a double. A 
rally starts, and by the time the inning 
is over we've got five runs. So 1 go out 
and hold them an inning, and then 1 
get to bat again. Boom, another dou- 
ble. Now wc'vc whittled it down to 1 1 
to 12. something like that, and Shellen- 
back's got a good relief pitcher working 
in the bullpen. I go out to pitch again, 
and the first four guys get to me for 
four runs. Shelicnback’s out there like 
a Hash to pull me out, and the way he 
tells it I kind ofshrugged and said, “Skip, 

I think you've got me playing the wrong 
position.” He pul me in left field for 
the rest of the game, and I was there 
the rest of the year. 

1 never had so much fun. Those first 
train trips, into Seattle and Portland, 
seeing the natural beauty of the North- 
west, and into Los Angeles, and signing 
for my meals in the hotels. We were al- 
lowed S2.S0 a day, and I was eating 
everything in sight. When we got to Oak- 
land, Bill Lane, who owned the club, a 
tough, gruff old guy, called to me in the 
clubhouse. “Hey, kid, come over here.” 
In that raspy voice he says, “You're 
heading the list.” “Heading the list? 
What list?” 1 knew I hadn't done any- 
thing too exciting. He said, “The over- 
eaters list. You're allowed $2.50 a day. 
you know.” 1 said, "Well, I just can't 
eat on $2.50 a day.” 1 said. “Take it 
out of my check.” That kind of slowed 
him up and we let it go at that, but he 
never did take it out of my check. He 
knew he wasn't paying me very much. I 
put on 10 pounds a year for the next 
two years. 

1 hit .271 in about 40 games that sea- 
son, and the next year I hit .291 and 23 
home runs, despite my first real slump, 
a stretch where I went 0 for 18- I suf- 
fered through that one. A slump always 
follows a familiar pattern. When you 
first start going bad, you just try hard- 
er. Then you press, which means you 
do things unnaturally. Then you imag- 
ine you're getting all the tough breaks 
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and you start feeling sorry for yourself. 

At this time something happened that 
really jacked me up. It has stuck with 
me because it is a clue to the kind of en- 
couragement a young player needs and 
certainly has been a reminder for me in 
my dealings with young hitters like Yas- 
trzemski and Rico Petrocelli. Lefty 
O'Doul was the San Francisco manager. 
I'd seen him hit the year before, watch- 
ing him from the fence, his line drives 
zinging into right field. I was 17, and I 
went right up to him bold as brass to 
ask him about hitting, something I would 
do from then on with every good hitter 
I ever met. I said. “Mr. O’Doul. what 
should I do to become a good hitter?" 
He said, “Kid, the best advice I can 
give you is don’t let anybody change 
you.” 

Wasn't that a nice thing for an all- 
timer to tell a young kid? So now I was 
in this slump, feeling down, and I hap- 
pened to pick up a paper in the lobby 
of the Pickwick Hotel in San Francisco. 
The headline says, williams greatest 
HITTER since waner. At first I won- 
dered who the hell Williams it was talk- 
ing about. I just kept looking at it. Ac- 
tually the story said O'Doul had called 
me the best left-handed hitter to come 
into the league since Paul Waner. Some- 
thing like that. You know that had to 
pick me up. 

That winter I was sold to the Boston 
Red Sox. I read about that for the first 
time in the paper, and I was sick. The 
Red Sox didn't mean a thing to me. A 
fifth-, sixth-place club, the farthest from 
San Diego I could go. I sure wa.sn't a Bos- 
ton fan. I might have been a New York 
Giant fan, with Mel Olt and Arky 
Vaughan and those guys, or a Detroit 
fan, with Greenberg and Charley Geh- 
ringcr, but Boston. Then Eddie Collins 
came to visit us. 

Collins was the general manager of 
the Red Sox at the time, and he had 
seen me hitting in batting practice the 
year before when he came out to look 
at Bobby Doerr and George Myatt on 
our club. He got Bill Lane to agree to 
give the Red Sox an option on my con- 
tract. So he came to the house, and the 
only decent chair that we had was an 
eonttnufd 




Now men can mix their own shaving coiogne. 


Nine Flags gives a man quite a choice to begin with 
Nine colognes, made from essences imported from nine 
different countries. 

But this is only the beginning. If a man experiments 
a little, there's no end to the colognes he can come up 
with. For example, he can combine Sweden with England 




(Sweland?). Or mix some really exotic combinations. Like 
Spain and Brazil (Sprazil?). Or Italy and Hong Kong 
(Itkong?). And the beauty of it is. when he hits on a 
combination that works he owns it. 

Shouldn't every man have a scent of his own? 

Nine Flags ' shaving cologne 


t Tht Colton Company Olv / Easencas importoo. / eianoed in U.S.A Availabla In ime siorea eveiywnere in tmgla flasks or collections ot 2, 2. 4. 6 and 9 irom SS to SIS. 








TEE OFF FOR 
SCOTFAND. 

Win the Rusty Nail 
Hole-in-One Sweepstakes 
and enjoy a vacation 
for two in Scotland. 

Every golfer has an equal chance of 
winning a free trip to the Highlands for 
two plus $1000 spending money. Lt. 
Col. (Ret.) Floyd F. Campbell of Yorba 
Linda, California, was last year's lucky 
winner. 

To be eligible, you must score a holc- 
in-one during a regular round on a 
qualified regulation course in the U.S., 
Bermuda or the Caribbean Islands. (It's 
not that hard— every year 10,IXX) people 
do it.) Then have your Pro fill out and 
mail a Rusty Nail Sweepstakes entry 
card. Sweepstakes runs from january 1 
through December 31, 1968, 

Blindfold drawing takes place within 
thirty days after close of contest and 
winner is notified by mail. The Pro who 
submits winning name also gels $1000. 

Your Professional has official rules and 
entry blanks. Or have him write: Rusty 
Nail Sweepstakes. P.O. Box 21D, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y, 10559. Subject to Federal, 
Stale and local regulations. 

Enjoy a Rusty Nail. While you're wait- 
ing to play St. Andrews, have a Rusty 
Nail. It's made by mixing Drambuie 
with your favorite Scotch. Drambuie, 
made from the secret recipe of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, has a subtle flavor that 
hints of rare herbs and spices and fine 
Highland whiskies. Delicious! 

The Rusty Nail. Made with 

DRAMBUIE 

60 PROOF. IHPORUO BT H A. TAYIOR & CO . MCW YORK. R. Y. 
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old niohair thing that had a big hole 
you could sec the springs through. We 
covered the hole with a 5C towel, and 
that's where Collins sat. And. gcc. he 
uas an awfully nice man. a kindly man. 

I loved bddie Collins. 

He said the Red Sox would give me a 
two-year contract, S3.(XK) for the first 
year. S4.500 for the second. My mother 
and dad had been hearing stuff, though, 
and ihev still wanted $1,000. They need- 
ed it. So my mother put it to him. A 
SI.OOO bonus- Collins said he couldn't 
do it. not without checking with Tom 
Yawkev. .Mr. Yawkey had been spending 
a lot of money building up the Red Sox. 
but he had been trying to cut down. Hvi- 
dcntly Collins was persuasive. Although 
my mother was supposed to have gottert 
her $1,000. I'm still not sure she did. 

I was 10 days late getting to camp at 
Sarasota that .spring. There was a flotxJ 
that year and the trains were out. ev- 
erything was out. and Bobby Diwrr had 
to get a couple of ham radio operators 
together to get through a mc.ssage to 
meet him in Imperial Valley for the ride 
south. When I finally got into the dress- 
ing room in Sara.soia. cvcrybcYdy else 
was on the field and Johnny Orlando, 
the clubhouse boy. says, "Who are you?" 
“Ted Williams." “Oh. well. The Kid 
has arrived, eh. You dress over there 
with the rookies. Kid." 

To this day. I am The Kid to Johnny 
Orlando, and to everybo.dy else who was 
around me then. Orlando says he fol- 
lowed me outside that first day. sensing 
.something would happen. My shirllail 
was hanging out. It was loo short, and 
the first guy J run into says, “Stick your 
shirttail in, Busher. this is the big 
league.s." True to form. I gave him a 
sassy answer, then I asked Orlando. 

Who's that smart guy?" “That’s Joe 
Cronin. He's the manager." 

I lasted about a week. I remember writ- 
ing home, telling how impres.sed I was 
with the Red Stix. how smooth Lefty 
Grove was, the smoothest, prettiest left- 
handed pitcher I had ever seen. And 
Jimmy F-'oxx with all those muscles, hit- 
ting drives that sounded like gunfire. 
Kerr-rack. A hell of a lot louder than 
mine sounded, I thought all the guys 


were wonderful, all of them, and to them 
I was probably as cocky a kid as they’d 
ever seen. Moc Berg was a catcher for 
the club then, and 1 got up in batting 
practice one day without my hat. my 
bushy hair sticking out all over the place, 
and he says. “What's the matter. Kid. 
don't they make hats where you come 
from?" And I said, real fresh, you know, 
"ir that's all it takes to make the big 
leagues, here. . . And I whipped my 
cap out of my back pocket and jammed 
It on my head. 

Well, that's bravado, pure and sim- 
ple. A kid away from home really for 
the first time in his life, feeling alone, a 
little scared, seeking attention. They 
didn’t have an idea in the world of keep- 
ing me that year. I remember the team 
was going to play in Tampa, and I said 
to Cronin. "Am I on the list. Jiw?" He 
says, “Why don't you look at the damn 
board like everybody else and .wr if 
you’re on the list." I said. “O.K.. Sport, 
if that's the way you want it." Sport 
was what 1 called everybody. I know 
that must have irritated him, and I have 
to think he had to put me in my place. 

My place, according to the list, was 
Daytona Beach, where the Red Sox Min- 
neapolis farm team was training. That 
night Johnny Orlando took me to the 
bus. i was more subdued than I was 
upset. "Tell 'cm I’ll be back.” I told 
Johnny. I'd been taking a pretty good 
riding from the regular Red Sox out- 
fielders, Doc Cramer, Joe Vosmik and 
Ben Chapman. 1 said. “Tell them I'll 
be back, and tell them I’m going to wind 
up making more money in this crummy 
game than all three of them put togeth- 
er." Then Johnny loaned me live bucks 
to sec me through to Daytona Beach. 

1 wish now that I had had a more busi- 
nesslike altitude in those early years. I 
mean hitting was so important to me. 
consumed so much of my desire, that I 
tended to let other things go. I remem- 
ber Bill Sweeney, the Portland manager, 
came up to me one day after I'd turned 
away from running out a ground ball. 
He said. "Boy. as good a.s you can be, 
if you don’t run them out I'm personal- 
ly going to kick you right in the butt.” 
I would like to think ( learned from re- 
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Bobby Unser wins tbe 


This Memorial Day, the first four cars across 
the finish line were all on Goodyear tires. 

Bobby Unser drove his Eagle-'Purbo OtTy car 
to a new Indy spenKl record of 152.882 m.p.h. He 
led for 127 of the 200 laps. And his Goodyear tires 
went the full 500 miles without a single tire change. 

Next came Dan Gurney in .second place. On 


Goodyear tires. And Mel Kenyon in third. On 
Goodyear tires. And Denis Hulme in fourth. On 
Goodyear tires. Unser, Gurney, Kenyon, Hulme 
all, just like last year’s winner, on Goodyear tires. 

You can win, too, with the Goodyear 
Polyglas Tire. It can j?ive you up to double 
the mileage. 



500 on Goodyear Tires 

The revolutionary new Goodyear Custom Wide Try to beat that. And only Goodyear makes the 
Tread . . . the Polyglas tire ... is winning more ac- Polyglas tire. Nobody else, 
claim than any other tire in 
because it can give you up tt 
today’s best selling 
Goodyear tires. 

I^ouble the mileage! 


history. Why? Simply 
) double the mileage of 


Winners go Goodyear. Just ask Bobby Unser. 


GOODpYEAR 


ft Co'ne«nv, Aitfon. OMO 
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The first creamy after shave. 

Mosl after shaves are mostly alcohol, So they can make your face burn. 
Mcnnen Afta’s the first creamy after shave. So it can't make your face 
burn. Instead of drying your skin, it soaks right in and replaces the oil 
shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which figures. After all. 
when was the last time you got burnt by something cream y? 


marks like that, but 1 kno« lliai I was 
a long time realizing that the game of 
baseball, this game of my childhood, 
was to be my livelihood, my business, 
the greatest thing that would ever hap- 
pen to me. h takes some guys longer to 
find things out. 

I had g»ntcn into some rotten habits, 
usually a matter of being so mad I'd do 
amthing to show my disgust. I would 
have l<i say I was an indifferent fielder 
in those years 1 did some dumb things. 

I know I got to little Dome Hush a lit- 
tle tiger, a losuble little tiger when lie 
was managing Minneapolis. He was sup- 
posed to have said. “It's \Silliams or 
me, one has to go." and he was told 
that if that was escr the case it would 
have to be him. I remember one day I 
went out without my sunglasses in right 
field, and somcbtidy hit one into the 
sun and I lost it. Two runs scored and 
Bush came running out there yelling, 
"Where’s your glasses'.’ Where the hell 
are your glasses?” "I forgot ’em. Skip.” 
"WeU. go in then- anJ gel ihvin!" He 
was livid, and it was just like me in 
those days to say, "What's he so cvcit- 
cd about? Why dcKS he take everything 
so seriously?” 

The thing is. a sharp liaison between 
the parent club and the minor league 
team would have picked this up right 
away and somebody at the lop would 
have said. "Listen, this son of a gun is 
going somewhere. He's knocking the 
damn fences down. He's leading the 
league in everything Let's not worry 
about his hitting, let's work on his field- 
ing." In Minneapolis I played right field, 
an easy one because the fence was shal- 
low 27X feel and I never had to go 
back any distance. I had a good arm. 
and nobody ever went from first to third 
on me I never really had to throw much 
or field much. I always had good hands. 
As the years went by I made up for a 
lack of speed by playing good position, 
watching llic pitcher, knowing ihe bai- 
ter. Nevertheless. I could have started 
doing this earlier. But I was hitting ..166 
and driving in 142 runs and hitting 43 
home runs. I was doing so well, in fact. 
I probably got away with things that 
hurl me going into the major leagues. 
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A Sporting Offer : From Ancient Age, America’s largest selling 
6 year old Bourbon . . . handsome, sixteen inch, life-like replica of Rainbow 
or Brook Trout. ..hand decorated in natural colors. Mounted on richly grained 
1 1 V6 X 20'/i wall plaque, ready for hanging. For your den, bar or game room. 

Only SS.OO each, postpaid. Send 
name and address to P.O Box 
5108, Louisville, Kentucky 
40205. Please specify fish de- 
sired. Available only where legal. 


Tlncieirt^gi 

BOURBON 












UPSTICK 
USED TO COME IN 
3SHADES;RED 
ORANGE 
PINK 


There wasn't any Orange Ice, 
Candied Brandy or Lilac Frost. 

And, do you know what? If 
some people had their way, 
there never would have peen. 
That's because there actually 
are people around today— well- 
meaning people — who think 
there are too many brands of 
lipstick on the shelves. ■. too 
many brands of soap, or cher- 
ries, or just about anything. 

They think you are contused 
by too much choice. Or. maybe, 



you're not bright enough to 
choose intelligently. So, they 
want the government to restrict 
the number of brands on the 
market — and standardize their 
contents with grade labels. 
They call that "consumer pro- 
tection." What that means is: 
the government should do your 
shopping for you. 

Of course, that would mean 
the end of competition between 
brands. So who'd ever bother to 
come up with something new 
and fun like Swiss Strawberry or 
Frozen Champagne? Or any- 
thing? 

Do you know something else? 
That’s not the kind of thinking 
that has given our country a 
standard of living that is the 
envy of the world and has pro- 
duced the endless innovations 
that have made our lives easier 
to live, more enjoyable, more 
rewarding. 
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I was. laic gening lo SaraMna again 
the rollo\'ing spring, I caught a bad cold 
driving down and had lo hole up three 
days in New Orleanv. It was a kind of 
virus ihal hounded nic the rest of niy 
playing days, usually in cold or damp 
weather. But I was going to be tlie reg- 
iilar righllielder. there was no doubt 
about that, because the Red Sox had 
traded Ben Chapman to Cleveland. 
Chapman had hit ..^40 the year before, 
which would tell vou how they regard- 
ed me. except that it was also true that 
Chapman liidn't get along with Joe Cro- 
nin. I think they had had a list light in 
the diigout. 

That spring I was a nuisance to ev- 
erybody. asking questions about hilling, 
asking I o\\ and Cronin and Cramer 
and Vtisiiiik about this pitcher or that 
one. the > ankee pitchers, the Detroit 
pitchers. Cronin was great because he 
always encouraged that kind of talk. 
And. gee. right from the start I hit well. 
Oh. I was still pretty erratic in the field, 
all riglii. out there practicing my hitting 
form with my glove on. not paying too 
much alieniion. occasionally letting a 
ball go through. One lime Cronin yelled 
out to me from his position at short- 
stop. •Hcv. Kid. how aboui practicing 
a liiile less this" lie made a swing- 
ing motion - ‘and a little more of this" 
and he fielded an imaginary halt. But I 
have to think I was better in the field 
than people gave me ciedii for tseing. 

We broke camp and went north on a 
special tram, playing exhibitions en 
route. We made our first stop in .Atlan- 
ta. We got out lo the old park there, 
and Johnny Orlando pointed to right 
licld. It vvas a funny setup, three 
parallel fences signboards, roallv - one 
right behind the other, like a prison com- 
pound. Johnny says. "1 saw the Babe 
hit one out ov er the last one. right there." 
I said. ”()h. yeah?" Boy. I was going to 
do that. loo. Bui live times up and I 
didn't do it. and about the eighth in- 
ning I struck out with two men on and 
could hardly stand it I went out to right 
field seething- The Atlanta batter hit a 
little (ly down the line that curved foul, 
and I ran over, got it and dropped if. 
then booted it trying to pick it up. 1 
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no finer footing! 

BFG Windjammer — the boat shoe for 
seaworthy support. Because 
thefamous Posture Foundation 
wedge is built-in support 
that shifts body weight 
to the outside of the 
footwhere weight be- 
l tonga. Windjammers 
real [y f it ! And you 
get a better grip by 
test. Wet decks or dry. 
Or, if there's no deck 
and you just tike the 
boat shoe look — it s 
WINDJAMMER by 



142nd Consecutive 
Quarterty Dividend 


S4 million, equal to 
4.2 cents a share, to 
162.093 shareholders- 
Payable: June 24. 1968 
Record; May 31, 1968 

Massachusetts 
Investors Growth 
Stock Fund 


your © 

UNITED GIFT 

makes someone happy 


What Is The ^ 

ARNOLD 

PALMER 

GOLF ACADEMY? 

The Arnold Palmer Golf Academy i« the 
lirsi summer camp lacility designed spe- 
cilically for leaching, understanding, and 
enjoying the game ol golf. 

Located at Vail in the heart ol the Colo- 
rado Rockies, the Academy will leach boys 
II through 17 sportsmanship, attitudes, rules 
and etiquette, competitive techniques ond 
all other aspects ol the gome. 

This golf program, combined with other 
activities, will round out a moat memor- 
able summer. 

Please write lor descriptive brochure 
and inlormalion. Or phone 303 — 47S-5123. 


R. M, Hsuserman, President 
Arnold Palmer 
Colt Aeademir 
Dept. 27S 

Vail, Colorado t16S7 

NAME 

ADDRESS . .. 
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One exclusive you’ll never find 
on any other lawn 
and garden tractor. 

The Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


WcTe fussier than most. 

We take our time, and gel the best man for the job. 
The kind of man who gives you the quality service we 
insist on. year after year, after year. 

A man who helps you get your lawn and garden in 
lop shape. .And keeps it that way. 

A man who gives you straight answers about lawn 
and garden equipment. And shows you a full lino of 
Allis-Chalmers mowing equipment, tillers, and lawn 
and garden tractors. All arer/f«///Vr power machines- 
built tougher to begin with, to gi\e years of trouble- 
free performance. 

It lakes a bit longer to find a man like this. Like 
they say in the song: “A good man nowaday.s is hard 
to had. " But wc found him. Now ii\ your turn. 



A good man 
nowada>s 
is hard to find! 


New Allis-Chalmers B-112 lawn and 
garden tractor. Briggs & Stratton 
12-HP engine. No-Scalp 48 inch mower 
whips through as many as three acres of 
grass in an hour. New Van-Shift drive 
• in-motion speed changing without clutching, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 




Guess what? There’s 
an Allis-Chalniers dealer near you! 
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was so mad when I finalK grabbed it 1 
ihrcw it the hell out of the park over 
that last fence. Cronin pulled me out 
right awa>. He didn't ha\e to say a word 
because I was ashamed the moment I 
did It. The nest year I hit one t'vcr 'hat 
last fence and gave ()i laiulo a hard look 
when I came in. 

We opened the season in New \ ork. 
and darn if it doesn't rain for tvko days. 
Wc paced the Commodore Hotel, watt- 
ing for it lo break. My lingernaiK were 
dLTwn to nothing- I inally we got out to 
Yankee Stadium on the third day. and 
ihiough a friend of iin mmhci's it was 
arranged for me to meet a ci>uplc of the 
New York writers, particularly Jl>c W il- 
liiims. the big columnist. Well. I didn't 
even like the sound of liis soice. Boy. 
he talked like he was real New V trrk. 
looking di>wn his nose at me. a real big 
shot. Aitd I am sure I didn't impress 
liim very much cither, a skinny young 
rookie. 

I will never forget that day sitting on 
the bench watching the Yankees take 
baiting practice I'm al' eyes, I rank Cro- 
sclti and Charlie Keller and [)iMaggio 
and Tommy Henrich and Bill Diekcy. a 
hell of u lineup. .And Joe Cjordon. I'm 
watchiivg them, studying them all. and 
1 remember so distinctly — this was one 
of those 10 days — I said lo myself. "I 
know 1 cun hit as good as these guys." 
Just a young kid's reaction, seeing the 
greats, building up his confidence. 

Red Rulling was the Yankee pitcher. 

] watched him warm up. a big guy. I 
mean big. but a real easygoing style, 
like he didn't give a damn. When he 
came in with il. though, the ball wfiis- 
lUui. I got up the first time and fouled 
one off. then he threw me a little curve 
and 1 fouled that off. too, then he struck 
me out on a high fastball. The second 
time up the same thing; curve, curve, 
high fastball, strike three. Well, here's 
this smart-talking kid rookie from Cal- 
ifornia striking out his first two limes 
up. and burning. I got lo the bench and 
plopped down and out of the corner of 
my eye I saw ole Jack Wilson, one of 
our pitchers, coming near me. We'd been 
needling each other all spring, and I'd 
been telling him how 1 was going to 
(oniinurd 
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"Pull back to the 300 yard line, men — 
this group's using ‘Sweet Shotsl’ ” 




The pleasure-powered boat for the people 
other people keep their eye on. Unmatched in 
d^ign and engineering; performance-proved 
in the world's toughest racing competition. 
Throttle full ahead to 50 M.P.H. in a Formula 
and watch the crowd watch you I 


wear Ruffing out. and Jack's really got 
the old needle out now . He said. "What- 
ta ya think of this league, now. Rook- 
ie'.’" I said. "Serew you. That is one 
guy" pointing to Ruffing - "I know I 
am going to hit. and it he puts it in the 
same place again I'm riding it out of 
here." Well, it just so happened the next 
lime up Ruffing got it high again, and I 
hit one to right center just a toot from 
going into the bleachers. I'd gotten un- 
der it a little bit or it would have gone 
out. When I got to second base, there 
was Gordon. W'ehad played against each 
other on the Coast in 1936. and he came 
over smiling. "You nervous'.’" I said, 
"Boy. am 1. Nervous as hell." 

It turned out to be a wonderful first 
year for me. My third game in Boston I 
hit a double, home run and triple. I 
was hitting only about .2X0 in July, but 
I was leading the league in runs batted 
in hilling fourth behind Diierr Cramer 
and how. Cronin batted right behind 
me. so they couldn't pitch around me. 
which gave me a hell of an opportunity 
to drive in runs. So 1 led the league 
with 145 RBls and wound up hitting 
.327, Even with that 1 walked 100 limes, 
because something Rogers Hornsby 
told me in Florida one year had be- 
come a cardinal rule for me: gfi a fsood 
tnill to lilt. 

I remember the lirsi time wc went 
into Detroit that vear. Wc had a pitch- 
er on our staff named Jim Bagby. a big 
winner for the club in I93X. Jim had a 
harelip, but that didn't stop him from 
sounding off. and he was always having 
fun with somebody. Our dugout was on 
the first-base side in Detroit, and the 
lirsc lime I got up Bagby started nee- 
dling Hank Greenberg, who was play- 
ing in f.iirly close at first. There was 
one man who really got down to busi- 
ness in this game. Hank Greenberg. I 
mean he knew where his nickels were 
coming from. He was all business. So 
Bagby 's yelling at him. "Well. Hank, 
you had better gel back, V on don't know 
this guy. you . . . better . . . get . . . 
back," Greenberg wasn't paying any al- 
leniion. Bagby yelled at Greenberg four 
or live times, and Greenberg paid ab- 
solutely no attention. Finally, and 1 can 
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slill hear Bagby loud and clear. “All 
right. Hank, if you want (o look like 
iiK and (alk like me. stand right where 
you are!" 

That same day I hit the first ball ever 
to go out of Briggs Stadium after it was 
remodeled in The first time up 1 

hit one on top of the upper deck for a 
home run. On that one the count went 
to 3 and 0. and Rudy York the catcher 
tor Detroit said. “You're not hitting, 
are you. Kid?" And I said. "I sure as 
hell am." I got to first base and Green- 
berg was still looking where the ball 
had gone. I reached second and Charley 
Gehringer. who hadn't said a word to 
anybody in 20 years, was still saying 
nothing. Frank Croucher at short just 
looked, and Billy Rogell. playing third 
base, didn't say anything either, but I 
could see him watching me closely. I 
got home, and York said, "You weren't 
kidding, were you?" 

The next time up there were two men 
on. and this is the one I hit out of Briggs 
Stadium, i got to first base and Green- 
berg was still looking, and Gehringer 
still hadn't said anything in 20 years, 
and ^ roucher at short was scraping the 
ground. Then I got to Rogell at third 
base and he said, "What the hell you 
been eating?" 

I can't imagine anyone having a 
better, happier first year in the big 
leagues. The fans in right field in Boston 
were yelling with me and for me all 
the time, and that year nobody tipped 
or waved his hat more than I did. I 
mean, right off my head, by the button. 
Nothing pul on. nothing acted, just spon- 
taneous. The next year things began to 
change, and I never did it again. I 
didn't go home that winter. Home 
was never a happy place for me. and I 
had met a girl in Minnesota, so I spent 
the winter there, unaware of the big 
things that were to come— a .400 season, 
a pennant— and unaware, I suppose, 
that my troubles were just beginning. 


NEXT WEEK 

Willhims lulks ahouf his .406 year, his 
war with the press am! his Marine hitch. 
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Why so much noise 


about a 

Quiet 

Tire> 
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Uic 

Quiet 

Tire 



The Delta 140 
Super Premium 
is made with 
DYNACOR® 

The only noise you hear is applause and 
cheers from driver.s ... as well a.s from 
the tire industry. The Delta 140 Super 
Premium QT offers maximum safety, 
without the thumpity-thump usually 
associated with safety tires. 

Dynacor high tensile, super-strength 
rayon cord makes this full 4-ply tire 
tough, but quiet. The Delta 140 Super 
Premium QT takes punishment, 
holds the road and gives long mileage, 
without “talking back.” 

So don’t expect to hear the Delta QT’s 
safety. The only sound you’ll hear is 
praise. Come join the fans! 

Over 10.000 Delta dealers in the U.S. 
Check the Yellow Pages for the one 
nearest you. 


(g) High tensile, super-strength rayon cord 



DELTA TIRE CORPORATION • DETROIT MICHIGAN 48235 



*Easl Coul POE. Price slightly higher In the West, 


To anyone 
who bought 
a second car in 
the last month: 


Pity. 


Oh. the shame of it all! If only 
you had waited a little longer! 

Because we just started a 
whole new ballgame in the second 
car league. 

It’s called America. And — 
sufferin’ self-recrimination! — it’s 
the first car designed to be a 
second car. 

With a ‘‘his and hers” auto- 
matic/ manual transmission. Pow- 


erful front-wheel drive. Big-car 
riding liquid suspension. A room- 
ier interior than a Rolls-Royce 



Silver Shadow. Up to 30 miles per 
gallon. Thick floor carpeting. Disc 
brakes. Etcetera, etcetera. 

And a price— $1845*— that 
makes America the lowest- 
priced car with an automatic 
transmission. 

When it comes to buying an 
old-style second car, there’s a 
new adage: he who hesitates is 
saved. 


America by Austin.The iirsi car built to be a second car. 

Available at all MG/Auslin Healey dealera. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Surprising oaki and (4-!!) continued to chal- 
lenge for a tirst-division spot on the arms 
of Its strong young pitchers. The Athletics' 
staners, whose average age is just 23, threw 
su consecutive complete games last week 
and allowed their opponents only 12 runs. 
The best performance turned out to be a frus- 
trating one for C huck Dobson, who pitched 
a 12-inning tivc-hiucr and struck out 1.3 
but lost when Ins teammates failed to score. 
Along with Willie Horton's heavy hitting 
(he/ow), uiTROiT (6-2) also enjoyed eucci- 
lent pitching, including four-hit shutouts by 
Denny McLain and Mickey Lstlich and long, 
sctsrclcss relief performances by John Hil- 
ler innings) and Pat Dobs<m (5*3 in- 
nings). Led by Tony Vionon (.333 BA with 
SIX RBIs), CLtvKUAND’s (4-4) hittcrs gave 
the superb pitching sialT unusually strong 
support w ith 30 runs for the week as the Indi- 
ans rolled up the league's best record for 
May with a 2I-I I mark. Tommy Davis and 
Peic Ward were both out with injuries, so 
punchless CHicAttO (5-2) had to scrap hard- 
er than ever to score runs The Sox had 
excellent pitching in all but one game and 
picked up three wins in their last at hat, 
one on a perfect sguec/e bunt by Luis Apart- 
CIO. another on a Texas League single by 
Dick Kenworthy and a third on Gerry Mc- 
Ncriney's ninth-mning single. Except when 
rookie Dave Leonhard gained his second 
shutout III three victories this season, bal- 
iiMORt <3-3 1 also relied on last-inning runs. 
Paul Blair dubbed a lOth-inning home run 
lo win one game and Cun Molton’s single 
m the Orioles' last at bat won another. De- 
fending champion rosion (3-4) dropped 
seven games out of the lead despite the heavy 
hitting of Carl Yastrzeinski 1.571 BA for 
the week! and Ken Harrclson (..391 with 10 


RRls and four homers), which accounted 
for 17 of the Red Sox's 21 runs. Washing- 
ton's (3-3) strong attack scored almost six 
runs per game, but the pitchers allowed a 
season high of 38 runs, causing the Sen- 
ators to fall deeper into the cellar, stw 
YORK'S (2-4) Mickey Mantle enjoyed the 
greatest game of his career on Memorial 
Day when he went 5 for 5, hit two homers 
and a double and had five RRIs. C'ALitoK- 
NiA (2-5) used 24 pitchers in its games hut 
still could not halt a slide to ninth. The An- 
gels scored just six runs in the losses while 
the pitchers allowed 23. With one homer 
for the week and a .200 team batting aver- 
age. MiNNtsoTA (2-6) was held to a single 
run or less in all but three games and three 
times failed lo collect as many as five hits. 

Sunamis Ml 30-17 Btit 27-70 CKr 27- 

22 Mmn 74-24 Bet 23-24. 0*4 23-24. NY 

22-2S Ch 21-2S C*l 22-27. With 19 » 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The league's hitters averaged .252 for the 
week. 17 points higher than their previous 
percentage for the season Not surprisingly 
It was CINCINNATI (4-2). already hitting at a 
pace 20 points better than any team in the 
majors, that led the offensive. Sparked by 
Pete Rose (.462 for the week). Tommy Helms 
(.462) and Alex Johnson (.417), the Reds 
baited .290 and four times collected over 
10 hits in a game. st. louls (5-2) broke 
out of us hilling slump, .scoring 23 runs in 
us last tive games and regaining the league 
lead after dropping as low as fourth place 
earlier in the week Pitcher Larry Jaslcr 
helped put the Cards on the winning track 
with u near-perfect game in which he re- 
tired the first 23 batters. Ken Holtzman, 
who did not lose a game in nine decisions 
for CHICAGO (3-3) last year, missed most of 


spring training this year and had been hit 
hard during the early season Last week he 
finally kviked ready to lake up where he 
left off in '67, as he pitched 19 innings and 
allowed just four runs and eight hits. Juan 
Marichal won his eighth and ninth games 
of the season and Willie Mays won two 
games with two-run homers, but san 
TKANCi.sro (3-3) was shut out twice and 
dropped from the league lead, kousion (3- 
3) was another team with improved hittiPg. 
Led by Lee Thomas' .400 average for the 
week, the Astros combined for a .252 team 
BA. rounding out a three-week hatting surge 
that lifted their team percentage 10 points. 
A 1 1 anta (3-2 ) maintained its position among 
the challengers on the strong pitching of 
Pat Jarvis, who threw a four-hiucr, and Phil 
Niekro, who allowed just three hits. With 
the exception of Don Drysdalc, who pitched 
a record-breaking fifth straight shutout, los 
ANGELES' (3-4) pitching was unusually weak, 
allow ing 34 ruivs and a startling total of 76 
hits in dropping to seventh- For Philadel- 
phia (2-3) Woody Fryman reeled off his 
fourth straight win wilh a fnnr-hil slniioui. 
giving the Phillies the advantage in their 
big winter deal with pirrSBUROH (M). Jim 
Running, who went to the Pirates in that 
trade, was hit hard for the third straight 
Sturt, thi.s time failing to get past the fifth 
inning against the Mets. Losing its fourth 
Sunday doubleheader in four tries, new* 
YORK (2-4) fell into the cellar again. The 
Mels' young pitching staff was still rolling, 
however, as Jerry Koosman won his eighth 
of (he year and Dick Selma, who barely 
made the team after going 0-5 m spring train- 
ing. tiwk his fourth victory without a loss. 

SUrdinu SIL 27-21 SF 27-22. All 26- 

27 CN 2S-23. Phil 77.71. Cin ?3.73 I A 

7&.26 Hou 21-26 Pitt 19 24. NY 20-27 


HIGHLIGHT 

Star IViroit Ouilicldcr Al Kainc was knocked out 
s>( avuun wt\h a UiuKcti atm on May 23, ant] ii 
looked eerily like the same old Tiger pattern early- 
scason lead. Kalinc injury, nosedive and goodhy 
pennant. Detroit's earlier two-game advantage had 
dwindled loa mere half. Then up stepped stolid Wil- 
lie Horion. whose S' 10*. 200-pound build and hard- 
swinging right-handed halting style remind old base- 
ball men of the young Roy Campanclla. Horton 
struck ihc key hits m four games of a five-game 
Tiger winning streak that boosted the team to the 
biggcsi lead (three games) enjoyed by an American 
League club this season. Averaging .360 for the 
week with seven runs baited in. the 2S-ycar-old out- 
fielder clouted four home runs, each providing the 
Tigers with either their winning margin or a game- 


saving rally. The hiilingest Tiger he ranks in the 
league's lop three in halting (.320). RHIs (31) and 
homers 115)- Morion is hardly ihc heallhicsi. Lven 
as he mcrcascvl his cutisecuuse-gamc hiumg sucak 
lo 14. he limped as a result of a frcguently ag- 
gravated sore heel. Hut neither Kaline's injury that 
increased (he pressure on Morton to produce runs 
nor his own ailnienis have aficcicd the Detroit slug- 
ger's blilhc approach to the game. He never reads 
stories about himself and docs not remember op- 
posing players' names- With his tremendous strength, 
hr occasionally nonohalanily clubs his long hits w’lih 
an unorthodox one-handed swing. When reminded 
ol past achievements Horion often replies. “I can'l 
think about that. That's past and you should never 
look back." Horton's nonthinking approach to hil- 
ling has left the opposition thinking that perhaps 
Detroit is breaking that old pattern. Tioa**- hobtoni a boost at bat 
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19jroLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


CONCERNED ATHLETES 
Sirs: 

Although my name is the wmc. I am not 
a relative of John McC ormick and can com- 
ment objectively on his article. iVore O/ie 
/or TotUn's Stuilvnis (May 20). Sports cer- 
tainly have ■'become a normal, natural pan 
of life " No longer are athletes a unigue 
and separated group as they were in the 
-Ws I he term "jisck ’ no longer possesses 
the derogatory implication it once had. The 
■■middle-of-the-road" opinions are no long- 
er acceptable on today's campuses and, as 
Mr. McCormick so superbly pi>ints out, the 
modern athlete is no longer a middle-of-thc- 
reader. 

I'm sure that there are many other student- 
athletes like myself who have been subject- 
ed to a certain amount of tension in want- 
ing to be active in sports and yet fearful of 
being slcrctMspcd, with a resultant loss of 
personal identity and ideas. It is refreshing 
and reassuring to know there arc intuitive 
people like Professor McCormick who re- 
altze avWcscs arc rww aU svf the satoc 
mind and mold- 

Ihank you very much for such an ex- 
cellent appraisal of a current situation. 

.AsoRtw McCormick 

Brighton, Mass 
.Sirs; 

Congratulations to you and thanks to Pro- 
fessor McCormick- His article brought hack 
much more than just our "left-wing." "egg- 
head" view of sports. I had almost fs>r- 
gotten the feeling of college and lost causes 
in the late 'iOs and very early ■40s. 

Professor McCormick was so right about 
the underlying respect we gave to foolball 
in those times, despite our disclaimer. In 
looking back. I realize that the major rea- 
son for my pursuing graduate work at Cor- 
nell in I94S was its Big Red reputation be- 
fore World VS'ar 11. 

Stev>m E. Scham.s 
Academic Dean 
University of San Diego 

San Diego 

THE MASTER BOB 

Sirs: 

Your article on Hob Goalby (The .Vch 
Uft of Boh Goalby, May 27) is a well-put, 
well-timed, well-deserved defense of one of 
the finest veteran louring pros m America 
today. 

On Wednesday. April 3 Hob was subjeci- 
cd to me as a partner for 18 rainy holes in 
the PrsvAm at the Greensbssro Open. He 
was courteous and considerate as well as 
patient! 

Congratulations to Ik^b Goalby. the Mas- 
ters Champion for 1968. and congratulations 


to Sports It i sirath) for recognizing him 
as such' 

J \Mf.s Hiix.pr til 

Concord. N.C. 

Sirs: 

I would lisc to take this opportunity to 
congratulate Dan Jenkins on his fine article 
on Boh Gotlby, not bcc.iusc he wrote so 
many truths about Golfer Goalby winning 
the Masters (he really did. you know, by 
shooting great golf), but because Jenkins 
didn't nicnticin Goalby as the "All-Amer- 
ica" quarterback from Illinois. Just for the 
record, Goalby ne\cr played even one min- 
ute of varsity football for the If of III. 
Goalby came to the Illini as an ll-let- 
icr athlete nut dropped out after com- 
p'cting only (wo semesters, which only goes 
to prove that some dropouts do make it big. 

Bob IIasmm 

Lubbock. Texas 

THE REVEREND BOB 

.Sirs: 

Congratuljtions on your article concern- 
ing the Rev. Bob Richards, a truly grea) 
man ( They Cheer H heri the Parwn /v Pitch- 
tnx. May 27). 1 first met Boh Richards at 
the concluding ceremonies of the National 
Junior Track and Lield Championships in 
St- Paul, Minn. It was quite an experience 
fiw me to sec and talk with him. As a re- 
sult. 1 feel lortunate to have been one of 
the many, many youngsters who have been 
moved by him and what he stands for. 

1 feel sure ;hal the Reverend Bob is as con- 
cerned about America's youth as Robert 
Kennedy and Richard Nixon are abmii the 
summer of 1968. Ii was just last summer 
that Bob Richards helped me to make one 
of the biggest decisions of my life -and I am 
thankful to him for it. I realize 1 am only 
one. but God only knows how many more 
have been influenced by this truly great man. 
It IS with people like him that we can con- 
tinue to help the ysvungsters of today to 
grow and mature with a purpose m life. 

I might akt) add the reason for Btib's lit- 
tle success, financially, m his book sales 
he gives usomany away'. 

jAfK KtPSilNC. 

Anderson. Iid. 

Sirs: 

I have a great deal of respect for Myron 
Cope as a spoTiswiitcr, but it is apparent 
that he cho>c a very unworthy subject for 
this article. It has always been my belief 
that men of the cloth should shun worldly 
ptissessions and assume a life of frugality 
when they enter God's service. Yet you stal- 
ed that the Reverend Bc>b earns in the ncigh- 
borhiHHi of >125, (MX) a year. That isn't quite 


my idea of frugaliiy. just as four cars, in- 
cluding two Mercedes and a Cadillac, seem 
a bit preposterous for a family of five. 

If religion should make you happy and 
successful, as Mr. Richards stales, I won- 
der why the reverend diresn'l make an ef- 
fort to calm our nol-lorn ghettos, where 
there IS a dclinitc lack of happiness and suc- 
cess, instead of padding his own pockets. 

Jim Ai xord 

Deerfield. Mass 
Sirs; 

Here arc the facts; I am the No 3 man 
on the Watkinssm School varsity tennis team. 
W hcaiics IS the 'Breakfast of Champions. ‘ 

I have eaten Wheatics for 16 years. My rec- 
ord in scholastic play this spring is zero 
wins. 10 losses. I believe in God and Bob 
Richards. Where is all the magic in those 
"toasted whole wheat flakes"'? 

MiCItAFI Ql'INT 

Hartford, Conn. 

Sirs 

My son eats oatmeal, loves baseball and 
swimming, and J am proud of him. If, howev- 
er, he ever tries to emulate Bob Richards, I 
will know 1 have failed as a father. 

Myron Cope's They Cheer reminds me 
of Sinclair Lewis' Bubhut and Elmer Gart- 
try, but Lewis, of course, was writing fic- 
tion 

Ray Phili-IPS 

New Windsor. Md. 

-Sirs: 

We thoroughly enjoyed the deeply mov- 
ing and inspirational 'arviclc. They Cheer. 
Pvery young person who is mired m the 
"muck " of making decisions should find 
inspiration in the success story of a truly in- 
tellectual .American such as Rob Richards. 
I he younger generation is in good hands 
with able leaders such as Parson Bob, who 
arc deeply involved with and keenly aware 
of the problems that arc "bugging" today’s 
youth. Problems such as "abstract educa- 
tion." "abstract religion'and, certainly, the 
"thwartation of ambition" deeply alTcci the 
intellectual thought of today's youth. It is 
amazing that this Avenger of the American 
Conscience with his cool intellectual insight 
into the Red Menace has not attempted a 
political orticc. We would all feel secure if 
this man with his keen business sense cou- 
pled with his dislike of "decadent socialism" 
should obtain an olTicc. Parson Bob's 
strength would lie in his support by clean- 
cut. God fearing youth. God bless Bob 
Richards! God bless Whcaiies! 

Krirn Su’nitR 
JlVF Misslrsmiih 

Dc Land. Fla. 

runilnuni 
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19TH HOLE rrjniinui-d 


Howcome 
the guys 
that buy 
The Bandit 



don’t have 
to buy 
the drinks? 





Come up against The Bandit and 
you come up a loser Why'> We won't 
bore you with a tot of technical talk 
about cores, capsules and windings, 
Just remember this The better the 
things that go into your golf b.ili, 
the worse things turn out for your 
opponent. And Titleist packs in the 
best just to make sure you've 
got a ball that can outshoot. outrun, 
outdistance everything on the 
course. Makes no difference what 
the stakes are. A round of drinks, 
a friendly little Nassau, the club 

- If there's something riding 
on it. ride with The Bandit. 

ACL>SHrs«T GO(_F eOUIF>f^ENT 


gold cup 

□ 


BASEBALL, ANYONE? (CONT.) 

Sirs 

t-cc SVtlMin's .iriiclc, A fii\t I'inh fur u 
foMcr bame iMjn 13), was marsclous ami 
I am wondering if ho is the anonsmous writ- 
er who wrote The / 1 / if Falerul Siiiiin;\ R<m^ 
(inmtJ rn\ (heb 21. ivtir*), ^011 will recall 
that the article was signed onK b\ .1 pen- 
itenliar> number 

I wasn't oven thinking about 11 until I 
got to the part of a sentence in hiM Fiich 
that read, ‘‘ , fiKXhad should abandon 

Its arbitrarv, armici.il time limit and replace 
It with a natural time limit of 12 innings ' 

As clear as a bell I could hear C larencv 
the getaway man's words: "An automobile 
should have u stick shift, as God intend- 
ed." 

J J (. MvKMs 

Tucson 

• Lee Wilson has strong convjciions but 
has never been tailed for them. fcl). 

Sirs: 

I feel that I should publicl> praise Lee Wil- 
son for his visionary and thoughtful pro- 
posal for changing the game of baseball as 
It IS now. so bonngJy, played The ideas 
that he advanced sevm to be well worth the 
careful consideration of Messrs. Eckert, Cro- 
nin and Giles, Erom the view of both the 
fan and the owners, who .ire. after all. in a 
business venture, iinplcmeniaiion of the 
three-set concept would detinitelv lead to 
greater evciienieni and enjoyment of the 
game 

.•\ ease in ptnnl would be the Tiger-Aih- 
Ictic game of .-Xpril 30. played in Tiger Sta- 
dium. I he A's jumped to what proved to 
be an insurniouniable lead in the first in- 
ning, and It became guile apparent to all 
present that they would miss nothing should 
they leave early. While application of this 
proposal might not have speeded up the 
g.ime. It would deliiiicefy have m.idc il more 
esciting and ailr.iclive 

I am sorely afraid, however, ih.it this ide,i, 
not unlike the league realignment proposal 
of Dill Veeck. or the oU-repcated idea of m- 
lerleaguc play, will be passed by wiihoui 
even a serious glance from .my of the own- 
ers or the commissioner's olHee and shut- 
tled aside. So the game of baseball will con- 
tinue on Its path toward more boredom and 
less eseitement until it tinally sueeiimbs to 
fiHJtball as the No I sport of the nation 
This should never happen, for baseball is 
singularly American in birth, and -Nmerica 
IS similarly enriched by baseball 

I applaud and thank you, gentlemen, for 
providing a pl.iiform from which men lA. 
Mi W lison can pubiici/e ihcir ideas. I only 
hope that someone else beside me is listen- 
ing 

Khi < I 1 Ml isi in IK 

l>e(roif 
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STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 

That'a atl it taket to help build 
powerful mu«c/e«, fri'm body 
No Btrenunus c‘xerciBe)i ... no elaboraU; gyrn 
equipment ... no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don’t need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength ... to broaden your 
shoulders ... to increase your lung capacity 
... to trim vour waistline ... to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isomctric- 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help you build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are 30. 60 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de- 
vices, the T15NSOLATOR* combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a seri<« of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room — less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shouidera 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a now man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impreasive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question, Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step iJlustra- 
tionB of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, op code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 26t to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. SO-26. 609 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. N y JOOI7 
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Now take a 
load off your 
athlete's feet! 

Mennen Qumsona 
Penetrating Foam, 
Podiatrist-tested, 
clinic-tested, 
proven effective 
; relief from 
athlete's foot 
" problems. 

Penetrates where 


needed. 
Attacks 
fungi and 
bacteria. 

/Mennen 
Qurnsana | 
—a step 
ahead in 
foot care. ^ 




Jim Morgan 
in Europe 

or 

How to run your business by overseas telephone 


Jim Morgan owns and operates an 
art studio in Cleveland. Ohio. He has 
ten people working for him. but it's 
strictly a one-boss business. Jim 
makes the decisions, 

When he made plans to take his 
wife to Europe for their first real va- 
cation in years, he wondered how 
he’d keep his business going. That’s 
when he decided he'd run his busi- 
ness from abroad— by telephone. 
Jim was gone 16 days. He made 



16 calls to the States. He put in bids 
for new work. He authorized pur- 
chases. And he checked up on his 
children, too. 

Whether you have a one-boss busi- 
ness, like Jim, or you work for a giant 


corporation, you’ll find that wher- 
ever you go overseas you can 
keep in touch with the U.S.A.— by 
telephone. 

And the cost is low. For only $9* 
you can call most of Europe. {$7.50* 
to United Kingdom and Ireland.) 

•Three-minute, station-to-station 
daytime call (5 a.m. to 5 p.m.), plus 
tax. Even lower night and Sunday 
rates are in effect t 

to many countries, /XlSn 
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Discover America. 
It’s 3,000 smiles wide. 



> 

DISCOVER ; 

AMERICA 


See exotic sun-bronzed girls on tropical beaches. 

Follow challenging trails up snow-bound peaks in the 
dead of summer. 

Uncover centuries of secrets buried in strangely beautiful 
caverns. 

Delight in authentic native dances: the boogaloo, the 
shing-a-ling, the skate. * 

Everywhere you go, friendly natives will introduce you 
to their strange folkways: the single-minded cult of the 
surfer, the infinite imagination of the city-dwellers. 
America is action, ideas and a million surprises. 

Isn’t this the year to get out and discover it for yourself? 


EDITORIAL &. ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Time & Life Ituilding. 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 


Time Inc. also publishes Timl. Litf, 
FoRTUNEand, in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the International edi- 
tions of Time and Life. Chairman of 
the Board. Andrew Hciskcll; Chair- 
man. Executive Comniitlcc. Roy E. 
Larsen: Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee. Charles L. Stillman: Presi- 
dent. James A. Linen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer. D, W. 
Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President. 
Bernhard M. Auer; Vice President 
and Assistant to the President, Arn- 
old W. Carlson: Vice President— 
International, Charles B. Bear: Vice 
President.Complrollcr. and Secretary. 
John F. Harvey; Vice Presidents, 
Charles A. Adams, Rhett Austell. 
Edgar R. Baker. Clay Buckhoui. R. 
M. Buckley, Otto Fuerbringcr. Charles 
L. Gleason Jr.. John L. Hallcnbcck. 
Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney L. James. 
Arthur W. Keylor, Henry Luce III. 
Weston C. Pullen Jr.. Herbert I). 
Sebutz. James R. Shcpicy, Garry Valk ; 
Assistant Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary, CuriisC. Messin^r; Assist- 
ant Treasurers, W.G. IJavis. Evan S. 
Ingcls. Richard B McKcough; Assist* 
ant Secretary. William E. Bishop. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To Mfiic ibout your lubwription: change of 
adilress, billing. ailjuUmenl, complaint, or 
renewal, aiiiireu; 

SPORTS tt-l-USTRATED 

S40 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, til, 6061 1 

Charier A. AUamr, Vice President 

Allafti prrtfni oddrtM lahel In xpMe Mow, 

this will help us ideni(iy you <juickly and accurately. 
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To order a new subscripilon: check bo»: 
□ new, Q renewal. Ure Torm below Tor >our 
addresv Mail to SPORTS ILt.USTRATtD 
at aOdrerr given above. Ruiev: Conimenial U.S. 

I yriSV.OO, Alarka, Canada, Hawaii. Puerto 
Rico. Virgin trlards -I yr/SIO.OO. Military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world; I yr 'S6.00. All 
other: 1 yr/SI4.00. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

U'Mcn you are morliig. please give lu Tour weeks 
notice. Print your name and new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATliD SUBSCRIPTION .SERVICE 
at addrevy given above. Pleare note your tele- 
phone number below. 
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t|;e 

thirst slaker 


Falstaff— brewed clear to drink fresh. 

The one that wets down a thirst with cold, foaming flavor. 





This is the airline pride built. 





Now we’re an all Fan Jet airline. But 
we weren’t always that way. In fact, 
Continental had pretty humble 
beginnings when we started service 
way back in 1934 with a single-engined 
Vega. But there was something special 
we did have wa\’ back then. Pride. 

1S68 — allFanJet 

Though we’ve made great strides since 

those earh" days, >'ou can feel our pride 
today aboard Continental’s modern jets . . . 

and tomorrow aboard our supersonics. 

Continental’s people still take a great deal of 

personal pride in everything they do for you. This is what makes you feel 

good aboard our Golden Jets. Not 
the e.veellent meal — nor the convenient 
schedule — nor the kind ol plane 
t’ou’rc riding in — but rather the way our 
people do things. Discover the airline 
pride built on your next trip in the Continental States of America. 

Our C.S.A. map will show you where \vc go. 


The Continental 
States of America 
The Route of the Proud 


CONTINENTAL 

THE PROUD BIRD WTTH THE GOLDEN TAIL 






lord 

calved 


Sink or swim: 

The Real Life Struggle of a Plucky Whisky 

Hour years ago, let’s lace it, we were barely treacling water, 
A little newcomer in this country, with a lot ol big ideas. 
And a wav of making Canadian whiskv that had been 
pleasing Canadians for years. (You see, our whiskv isn’t 
made in just one distillerv. Instead, we combine whiskies 
from our five different, widely separated, distilleries. 
To make sure we get the best grains from everywhere 
in Canada.) 

And now? After four years? 

Well, we could tell you how successful 
we've been. And how more and more whiskv 
drinkers have drifted away from their old 
whiskies. And how they’re drinking imported 
Canadian Lord Calvert instead. 

Only we’re much too modest. 


“Hard work and clean living 
will win in the end.” 






